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In JANUARY 


Changing Concepts of Super- 
vision: What was said in 
last January’s and February’s 
EpucaTIoNAL LEADERSHIP 
about supervision started a 
train of thought which read- 
ers have expressed a desire to 
see continued and expanded. 
Such is the purpose of next 
month’s issue. 


Courtesy Higgins Lake (Mich.) Work Conference 


Better curriculums emerge as ideas are exchanged 


DECEMBER 1945 Votume NUMBER 3 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For a general picture of su- 
Experimenting for Better Curriculums 


pervisory trends and their 
significance for education 
there is an article called 
“Looking at Supervision.” 


The Story Is Encouraging 
Consider the Needs 


The broadening concept of Groundwork for Improved Cur- 
supervision includes working riculums 


in the community to, streng- 
then the ties between the DSCD to Hold National Meet- 
ing in 1946 


school and other groups. 
Two articles develop this Harvard Looks at Education...Edgar B. Wesley 


theme, drawing practical il- 


lustrations from real experi- 
ences. 


There are discussions of the 
place of the principal in 
supervision, the special prob- 
lems of supervision in 
secondary education, and 
the use of teacher leader- 
ship in the supervisory pro- 
cess. Still another article 
deals with the supervision of 
student teachers. 


Contributing to this issue are 
Hal G. Lewis, J. M. Leps, 
Elsie Dubhorn, Lois Nemec, 
Clarence J. Krumm, Harold 
Spears, Dorothy Mcllvain, 
Mildred E. Swearingen, Paul 
Pinckney, Ivah Green, and 
Pauline Schwartz. 


Curriculum for Community 


Six Schools Take Stock 
Events in Cooperation 


Experience Curriculum for 
Teaching 


Growth Through In-Service 
Action 


Departments 
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Good planning 
begins with 
good fellowship 


Courtesy River Forest (Ill.) Schools 


The Story Is Encouraging 


“Curriculum Experimentation! It is popular terminology at the present time. It 
is being carried on in large schools and in small, with or without the help of large 
grants of money and outside consultants. Results of some experiments have been 
lauded in professional and lay publications from one part of the country to the 
other; in many other instances they have been unnoticed except by adults and 
children who realize that in some way community living is different because things 
have happened and are continuing to happen in the community’s schools. 

In its presentation of quick glimpses at curriculum experimentation throughout 
the country, EpucationaL LeapersuiP has striven to select ongoing, live programs. 
It has not attempted to deal with experimentation which has already received much 
attention, no matter how outstanding and significant the results have been. Rather 
attention is given to experiments which are now in process, in which “results” are 
not crystallized. It is the belief of the editors that it is wise to examine processes 
now in operation and to realistically appraise the way in which certain processes 
succeed or fail as means of reaching desired goals. 

Neither does the selection represent all outstanding experimentation now going 
on, for to include all such in a publication of this size is impossible. Experiments 
recorded illustrate a variety of attacks. These accounts in some instances will be 
used as means of comparison with programs now being carried on; in others their 
values lie in encouraging local schools and communities to make greater efforts 
toward providing better educational experiences for their children and youth. 

There are suggestions for large schools and small, for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, for schools with a wealth of resources in terms of finances and 
consultant services and for those which make change with a minimum of financial 

or expert assistance. It is significant that accounts of statewide experiments em- 
phasize, not course-of-study construction, but attack in terms of local comnuunities 
and the needs of children and youth in specific schools. It is of interest, also, to 
examine the various ways in which a concept of educational experimentation is 
embracing total community resources and identifying itself with community 
problems. 

Curriculum Experimentation! A part of the story is told in the following pages. 
We believe you'll agree that the story is an encouraging one.—G.H. 
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@ Maine program begins with the teacher and her problems 


Consider the Needs 


THE PROGRAM of curriculum improve- 
ment in Maine, now entering its third year, 
is an example of what may be done despite 
relatively serious limitations of money and 
staff, further complicated by wartime re- 
strictions on travel and group meetings. The 
very limitations and obstacles seemed to 
stimulate ingenuity and flexibility in the 
personnel involved. 

The merest beginnings of general policy 
and plan were developed in advance in order 
to get a program in motion. First, it was de- 
termined that the classrooms of individual 
teachers would be the place of beginning, 
rather than through a statement of policy 
and aim from a central committee. Aid to 
the teacher in improving whatever she was 
doing, in meeting whatever needs she recog- 
nized, was the initial principle. Second, the 
program was to be voluntary; no one was to 
be coerced or even strongly urged to partici- 
pate. Third, the questions and needs sub- 
mitted by teachers and superintendents would 
be met through aid to local study groups, 
regional conferences, bulletins, state and local 
workshops, or any other means which might 
need to be devised. These were not set up 
in advance but organized as need 
arose. The workshops in particular 
were asked for insistently by teachers 
early in the program. 


Factors Leading to Curriculum Study 


Varying interpretations are given to 
the course of study. The state course 
for elementary schools in Maine is a: | 
printed pamphlet of 229 pages or- 
ganized under standard subject di- 
visions. Far more than an outline of 
subject matter is presented; teaching . 
aids, references, and a few illustrative 
lessons are well developed. A few 
reasonably modern units are indicated 
for primary grades. The aims, objec- 
tives, and discussions of learning and 
teaching are astonishingly modern 
despite the date, 1931. 
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WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Certain school systems have completely 
ignored the course, others followed it slav- 
ishly, still others made creative adaptations. 
Questions, mild criticisms, comparisons with 
other courses, suggestions, requests for aid 
were constantly heard. 

Programs of teacher-education institutions 
stimulate shinking. The work at the normal 
schools and State University has always con- 
tained elements of advanced thinking. Cer- 
tain rooms in the practice schools were well 
in advance of traditional formal practice. 
Emphasis on child growth was prominent in 
several courses. A questioning attitude was 
a natural result. 


We believe readers will welcome the emphasis 
on process found in this account of the Maine 
program for improving the elementary curric- 
ulum. The author takes us, step by step, along 
the road followed by school people in Maine as 
they study critically their present curriculum, 
compare it with modern needs of children, and 
eventually emerge with changes and modifica- 
tions. William H. Burton is professor of educa- 
tion at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
and curriculum consultant for the Maine State 
Department of Education. 


MSS 


Courtesy Maine Department of Education 
Teachers’ needs come first 
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Outside contacts further stimulate interest. 
Many Maine school workers had contact with 
summer workshops and curriculum programs 
in various parts of the country. Questioning 
of traditional practice, together with requests 
for workshops at Maine institutions, was a 
natural result. 

Lay interest begins to affect the program. 
Comments from parents, lay organizations, 
the general public, and the press, while ran- 
dom, have stimulated activity. Requests for 
interpretation, particularly dissatisfaction 
with the present pre-primary program, have 
helped bring about improvements. 


A Program Emerges 

A conference on the improvement of ele- 
mentary education was held. The commis- 
sioner of education held a number of infor- 
mal conversations with his staff, the normal 
school faculties, with many representative su- 
perintendents and teachers, and finally with 
the writer. An informal conference was called 
for May 12-13, 1943. Eight members of the 
state staff, ten representatives from the state 
normals, ten or twelve interested superin- 
tendents, one elementary supervisor, and the 
writer as outside observer attended. Teachers 
were invited but short notice and transpor- 
tation difficulties prevented attendance. In 
subsequent efforts the teaching body has been 
in the forefront of the program. 


Courtesy West Georgia College 


Two decisions only were made in advance 
of the meeting. First, it was decided that a 
truly cooperative program was desired; the 
matter was to be dropped temporarily. if 
there was not sufficient need and interest at 
this meeting. Second, it was determined that 
the teacher-educating institutions, the organi- 
zations of superintendents, and of teachers, 
would each be integral parts of any plan de- 
veloped.. 

Three sessions, totaling eleven hours, were 
filled with spirited discussion. The procedure 
was wholly off the record and informal. Field 
workers, normal school staff members, and 
superintendents discussed their respective 
problems, responsibilities, strengths and weak- 
nesses, and particularly inter-relationships 
with breath-taking frankness. Three areas 
emerged for attention: 


a. The course of study. 

b. The pre-service selection and training 
of teachers in the normal schools. 

c. The in-service improvement of teachers 
by the field agents (state supervisors) 
and by local superintendents. 


Programs for all three are underway, but 
our concern here centers upon the first item. 
Three possible programs were discussed. 

—supplement the present course with a 

continuing series of bulletins on special 
and acute problems now present, eventu- 


USDA, photo by Madeleine Osborne 


Good curriculums grow out of the needs of youth 
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Courtesy Long Beach (Calif.) Schools 


Courtesy Glencoe (Ill.) Schools 


Curriculum planning centers around local community and school needs 


ally covering all areas within the course. 

—rewrite the present course with reason- 
able speed in the form of a series of siz- 
able bulletins, one for each subject. 

—embark upon a somewhat extensive 

program of construction for a new and 
modern course (actually a program of 
curriculum improvement but not yet so 
recognized ). 

The writer as consultant privately favored 
the third course, but when consulted sug- 
gested that the second might be desirable. 
Reasons were that Maine (a) has a large num- 
ber of rural and very small village schools, 
(b) is a state of great distances which pro- 
hibit frequent meetings or conferences, (c) 
cannot possibly undertake a financially ex- 
pensive program, and (d) is a distinctly con- 
servative state. A modern program might be 
approached, it was indicated, through exten- 
sive improvement within the present frame- 
work. The group fully aware of what it was 
getting into turned this down (to the writer’s 
pleasure) and demanded a thorough-going 
attack—let it lead where it might. 

Two erroneous assumptions though tacit 
were apparent, and were allowed to pass for 
the moment. First, it was assumed that the 
State Department and the consultant would 
outline an organized scheme, select the per- 
sonnel, and tell everyone what to do. Second, 
course of study writing was assumed to be 
equivalent to curriculum improvement. Cor- 
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rections for these assumptions developed 
naturally out of further experience. 

Superintendents and teachers were asked 
for their views and suggestions. The super- 
intendents’ annual convention in August and 
the teachers’ convention in October devoted 
more than one full day to discussion and’ 
conference on the emerging planning of the 
program. Questions, objections, arguments in 
favor, excellent suggestions appeared. It is 
not pretended that all concerned were in 
favor of an improvement program, but the 
great majority were ready to go to work. 
Subsequent conferences with individuals and 
small groups supplemented this beginning. 

Normal school contribution and State Uni- 
versity participation were examined. Confer- 
ences were held at the state institutions ana- 
lysing with each staff its own immediate 
problems in the area of teacher education. 
Distinctive contributions to the new state 
program of curriculum improvement were 
volunteered and solicited. 


Experience Shapes Machinery 
for the Program 


The general organization of state programs 
elsewhere was known to all groups, but no 
effort was made to set up a central coun- 
cil, committees on aim, scope and sequence, 
viewpoint, or production. The necessary 
committee and procedures were allowed to 
develop out of the program. 
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Local study groups were encouraged and 
assisted. Certain superintendents had been 
carrying on such study for some time. A 
program of furnishing bibliographies and 
materials in answer to local needs, of sup- 
plying the services of State Department 
specialists and of the general consultant was 
underway when cut off by wartime restric- 
tions. This program is now being reinstituted 
and greatly supplemented through the will- 
ingness of the State University and normal 
schools to participate in and give credit for 
local study and workshops. 

A number of regional conferences were 
planned. These, like the study groups, were 
to be given only when requested and based 
on local needs and questions submitted well 
in advance. Two were held before travel 
restrictions interrupted the program. Others 
are now planned for the near future. The 
first included 115 teachers from public and 
parochial schools. The second, in which 
7 adjoining districts participated, included 7 
superintendents, 350 teachers, and about 25 
laymen. Two conferences for superintendents 
were held in November 1945 at which 70 
superintendents were aided with problems 
confronting them. 

Meeting patterns were flexible. The con- 
sultant usually opened with a twenty- to 
thirty-minute analysis of certain major ques- 
tions from the list submitted. An open forum 
or town meeting discussion followed. After- 
noons were in one case continuation of gen- 
eral discussions, in another small group con- 
ferences. Summaries were made as needed 
when points of agreement requiring organi- 
zation seemed to be reached. Items needing 
further analysis were also listed. 

Questions submitted ran well into the hun- 
dreds, ranging from those on fundamental 
principles to those on specific details of daily 
programming. Teachers were advised that 
any question, no matter how simple or how 
complex, would receive attention as time per- 
mitted. Conferences this year will begin with 
those questions under analysis when the con- 
ferences were prohibited by ODT regula- 
tions. 

Four workshops for elementary teachers 
have been held. Each was a joint project of 
the State Department, the University, the 
normal schools, the superintendents and 
teachers of the state. The first, in the sum- 
mer of 1944, and the second in 1945 were 
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general and held at the University. An art 
workshop was operated as an integral part 
of these two. The third workshop in 1945 
was held at the Farmington Normal School 
and was in direct answer to the increasing 
demand for background on child nature and 
development. It focused attention on the 
study and observation of children. The fourth 
workshop for rural teachers only was held at 
Fort Kent Training School in northern 
Maine. 

Requests for enrollment in the general 
workshops were so heavy that allocation by 
districts had to be made. The first enrolled 
172 of which 27. were superintendents; the 
second had 181 of which 10 were superin- 
tendents. The child study workshop included 
27 teachers. 

Staffs were drawn from state institutions 
and school systems with one or two from 
outside the state. A resource leader in music 
served each of the two general workshops, 
and during the first year a leader in physical 
education was available. A rural leader was 
added the second year. The child study 
workshop made use of several local staff 
members and outside resource leaders. Su- 
pervisors and teachers in Maine school sys- 
tems will play an increasingly important role 
in staffing future workshops. 

The first workshop was encouraged to work 
on any problem of any kind. The general 
aim was assistance to any teacher in improv- 
ing anything she was doing. Many studied 
the improvement of reading, of arithmetic, 
of language arts. Others read for background 
on reading readiness, on functional arith- 
metic. Still others planned series of lessons. 
The majority attempted to outline a subject- 
matter unit or to project a possible experi- 
ence unit. The latter activity was encouraged 
by the staff with the hope that demand for 
background in educational psychology and 
philosophy would emerge. This hope was 
amply justified by events throughout the 
state during the year. Thus emphasis on edu- 
cational philosophy and psychology were 
brought in through request rather than in- 
troduced formally in the beginning. The 
special workshop on child study and the 
planning for the second general workshop 
were results of the constant requests for 
background. The impact of the first work- 
shop upon the state was remarkable. 

The second general workshop, while still 
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encouraging teachers to work upon any 
problem selected, did include an organized 


series of conferences on the nature and: 


growth of children as the basis for modern 
curriculums. This was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The second workshop also included several 
groups of teachers who did initial work in 
committee on several bulletins in constant 
demand over the state. A bulletin for junior- 
primary teachers, one on assisting teachers 
to make the transition from traditional to 
modern teaching, and one on the special 
problems of the isolated rural school were 
started and will be completed by these com- 
mittees during the year. Public relation prob- 
lems were constantly before this group but 
did not crystallize into committee or bulle- 
tin work, The superintendents’ conferences 
this winter will take this up as a major 
problem. 

Several bulletins have been issued; others 
are projected. Students in the 1944 workshop 
asked, toward the close, that a summary 
bulletin be constructed to aid them and their 
superintendents in carrying on the new pro- 
cedures during the year. Students and staff 
constructed on the spot a fourteen-page 
bulletin which was distributed by the state 
department. A second request was for sample 


units. Six representative papers by workshop. 


students were selected from 150 submitted 
and incorporated in a ninety-five-page bul- 
letin issued by the state department. A third 
production grew out of interest in the art 
workshop and was produced during the year 
by a committee of teachers guided by an art 
supervisor at one of the normal schools. 
Brief, illustrated, and lively in style, it intro- 
duced teachers to modern views on teaching 
art to young children. 

Committees are now completing work on 
the previously mentioned bulletins. Other 
committees will undoubtedly arise in the 
near future to work out a general summary 
bulletin on the curriculum program, another 
on public relations, and probably one on the 
holding of group discussion meetings. 


The Immediate Future 


1. Earlier plans for local study groups, lo- 
cal workshops, and regional conferences will 
now go forward. 

2. Two conferences especially for super- 
intendents will be held immediately for dis- 
cussion of problems of leadership and public 
relations. 

3- Bulletins initiated in the 1945 workshop 
will be completed and others planned. 


4. The State University and normal school 
staffs have suggested on their own initiative 
that extension courses be given dealing with 
community surveys, community problems, 
and the adjusting of the curriculum to the 
community. This was in part an original 
contribution by the institutions and in part 
stimulated by an interesting development in 
the 1944 workshop. Approximately twenty 
students or small groups produced units or 
subject-matter outlines based on local com- 
munity problems and settings. The import- 
ance of the community had not been stressed, 
but the basic principle of intimate interaction 
between school and community appeared 
constantly in group conferences and discus- 
sions. 

5. The University suggested and is consid- 
ering with the normal schools a plan to relate 
local study groups and workshops to the ex- 
tension course service with credit. 

6. Local leadership dominant from the first 
is increasing. 

7. The program will be extended in the 
not distant future to the secondary level. 

8. The general program is expected to 
move, in answer to increasing request from 
the field, toward initiation of work upon a 
general viewpoint and framework for the 
first six grades and pre-primary. A limited 
scope and sequence will not be set up if 
present thinking continues. Effort will be 
made to develop a program based on the 
natural activities and the needs of children, 
within which individual teachers will de- 
velop, with their own groups, curriculums for 
individual schools. 


MEMBERS WILL BE INTERESTED in knowing that the annual membership count in 
the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development is made as of December 31. 
- This information is of particular importance to persons sending in membership renewal at 


this time of the year. 
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@ Hawaii recognizes its need for better postwar schools 


Groundwork for 
Improved 
Curriculums 


EDGAR M. DRAPER 


INTENSE INTEREST in improving the 
educational system of Hawaii has led to a 
study of pertinent and significant problems 
of the Territory’s schools. At the con- 
clusion of the session of the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature in 1943, Holdover Committees were 
appointed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives to present recommendations to 
the 1945 Sessions. These committees con- 
cerned themselves immediately with the re- 
organization of the Department of Public 
Instruction, studies of the curriculum, teach- 
ing personnel, and teacher training. After 
they had studied the results of several pre- 
liminary investigations by interested groups 
and individuals in the Territory, the House 
Holdover Committee contacted the National 
Education Association concerning the need 
for a survey of the Hawaiian Public Schools. 


Enican 


Hawaiian youth shares in community activity 
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The American Council on Education agreed 
to sponsor a curriculum survey of the public 
schools of the Territory and to select a 
director and a staff to conduct the survey. 

The Survey Committee was able to spend 
only the month of December 1944 in the 
Territory of Hawaii since service personnel 
and equipment for war held first priority for 
transportation. Through the cooperation of 
Pacific Fleet personnel, air reservations were 
finally secured on December 1. Members of 
the American Council Survey Committee did 
more than 6000 miles of ocean flying to and 
from the Islands and in visiting all major 


‘islands in the archipelago. As soon as they 


returned, a preliminary report of eighty-five 
pages was prepared and hurried to Hawaii 
by Navy plane for the opening of the Legis- 
lative Sessions of 1945. 

This preliminary report 
concerned itself primarily 
with the essential modi- 
fications necessary in the 
Department of Public In- 
struction in order to in- 
sure the organization and 
development of a curric- 
ulum-improvement pro- 
gram in the Territory. 
Since the curriculum in- 
cludes all the educative 
experiences which youth 
has under the auspices of 
the schools, a curriculum 
survey cannot be ap- 
proached as a study of 
the mere sequence of. sub- 
ject matter in grades or 
areas. The American 
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Council Survey Committee approached its 
task from the point of view that the curric- 


ulum is primarily concerned with child . 


growth and development and includes not 
only the subject learnings of the classroom, 
but also the extra-curricular activities, the 
guidance services, the social life of the school, 
and outside work experience if it is related to 
the school program and correlated with the 
learning experiences of the pupils. 


There Is Work to Be Done 


Careful consideration of the curriculum is 
particularly important at this time, both on 
the Mainland and in the Territory of Hawaii 
because the curriculums of all schools have 
been subjected to the severe strain of war- 
time demands. Furthermore, the transition 
from war to peace will be a crucial time for 
youth, and it will be the duty of the schools 
to provide the very best possible education 
for the generation which will build the post- 
war world. School programs should be criti- 
cally appraised in preparation for the tremen- 
dous tasks which lie ahead. This preparation 
must be thorough and sound leading to the 
elimination of present weaknesses in adminis- 
tration and supervision in order that the foun- 
dations may be laid today for a better world 
for the people of tomorrow. 

The public schools of Hawaii have accom- 
plished much in the past twenty-five years. 
The Territory of Hawaii had convincing 
evidence in the days which followed Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, that its educational program had 
faced a critical test, and that the ideals of 
democratic citizenship had become an in- 
tegral part of the lives and thinking of a 
people representing many different races and 
antecedent cultures. Every American citizen 
owes a debt of gratitude to those people in 
the Territory who had the vision to plan 


It is stimulating to learn of Hawaii’s concern 
for its youth during this period of readjustment 
to a world slowly dropping the shackles of 
martial activity. Of particular note is the fact 
that the Legislature of Hawaii appointed com- 
mittees to examine the merits and demerits of 
the existing school system and to try to reach 
an effective and intelligent solution of its prob- 
lems. This report by Edgar M. Draper, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Washing- 
ton and director of the Hawaiian survey, is 
heartening to educators and laymen. 
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and to develop such a realistic and functional 
democratic school program. 


Educators Are Eager for Improvement 


The schools are to be especially com- 
mended for the way in which they made 
adjustments after Pearl Harbor. It is also 
gratifying to note the professional attitude 
evidenced by the vast majority of teachers 
and administrators. Their eagerness for help 
and guidance in the effective performance 
of their work gives great promise of what 
can be done when proper direction and 
assistance are provided. Other features of the 
educational program to be noted are: the 
five-year teacher-education requirement for 
all prospective teachers; the uniform salary 
schedule for both men and women at all 
levels of instruction; the school-lunch pro- 
gram; the development of the program in 
dental hygiene; the emphasis on good school 
libraries; and the excellent beginning of the 
kindergarten program in the Territory. 

The American Council Survey Committee 
believes that the administrators and teachers 
will do all they can to realize the objectives 
of a thorough-going curriculum-improve- 
ment program in the Territory. Their pres- 
ent limitations are lack of territorial organ- 
ization, expert supervision and direction, and 
financial appropriations sufficient to insure 
adequate services to all sections of the 
Islands. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that 
public education is “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” and is best de- 
veloped through the cooperative and under- 
standing efforts of all the people. While it is 
true that certain aspects of curriculum im- 
provement are strictly professional in nature 
and require trained personnel, it is equally 
true that the curriculum of the schools has 
its roots in American life and a continuous 
program of modification and improvement 
must have the intelligent and enthusiastic 
support of the citizens of the nation, the 
state or territory, and the community. The 
people of Hawaii appear to be keenly sen- 
sitive to the trends in the American demo- 
cratic way of life and eager to cooperate 
with administrators and teachers in realizing 
as fully as possible desirable educational 
objectives. 

Widespread and intelligent interest in edu- 
cation shown by the people in the Territory 
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was undoubtedly responsible for the rapid 
development of the schools. The request for 
the curriculum survey, in fact, was an in- 
dication of that interest and of the desire on 
the part of the people to improve their school 
system. Interest, constructive criticism, and 
a willingness to support sound educational 
measures were everywhere apparent during 
the time the survey was being conducted. 


Organization Governs Curriculum Change 


The primary objectives of the present sur- 
vey have been to study the scope of the 
curriculum, to analyze insofar as possible the 
offerings in the various fields, and to set up 
an organization in which curriculum im- 
provement can be effectively developed in 
all of the public schools on all of the islands 
of the Territory. It has been the sincere 
belief of the Survey Committee that most of 
the educational problems now existing in the 
Territory of Hawaii will ultimately be solved 
or remedied through an intelligent and con- 
certed attack on curriculum problems at all 
levels in all subject-matter fields, core studies, 
and integrated areas. 

A considerable amount of space in the 
published report of the survey has been de- 
voted to the presentation of plans for the 
improvement of administration and super- 
vision in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The ultimate success of the curriculum- 
improvement program will necessitate a com- 
plete reorganization of the Department of 
Public Instruction to include definite divi- 
sions or departments of professional activities 
and responsibilities and the addition of quali- 
fied supervisors and staff assistants. Proper 
allocation of responsibilities and the provision 
for adequate guidance and supervision of 
teachers and administrators cannot be at- 
tained without the addition of qualified per- 
sonnel to the present staff. 

The addition of curriculum specialists to 
the Division of Instruction and of field 
workers to the staff of the District Superin- 
tendents will facilitate the solution of the 
pressing curricular problems confronting the 
schools of the Territory, such as improving 
teachers in service, developing new learning 
experiences and materials, adjusting the 
school offerings to the needs of the children, 
formulating school standards, and determin- 
ing methods of evaluating the school progress 
of pupils. 
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Any proposed reorganization of a school 
system can be effective only in so far as it 
is made functional in the schools through ad- 
ministrative vision, dynamic leadership, and 
provision for adequate professional assistance 
from the central office. It is not enough for 
the Legislature to accept a proposed admin- 
istrative and supervisory program on paper; 
provision must be made for its realization 
through the addition of expert supervisors 
and field workers to assist a teaching staff in 
guiding the development and growth of 
pupils in all fields such as instruction, guid- 
ance and personnel work, and special ac- 
tivities. It is imperative that sufficient time 
be provided in the schedules of the teachers 
for activities which are intimately related to 
professional growth. Such an administrative 
and supervisory staff has been proposed by 
the Survey Committee. 


Teacher Participation Is Encouraged 


The professional growth of teachers will 
be objectively demonstrated through their 
participation in the curriculum-improvement 
program of the Department of Public In- 
struction; and cooperative supervision will 
be objectively demonstrated through super- 
visors and teachers working together on the 
problem concerned with the effective utiliza- 
tion of curriculum materials rather than in 
classroom visitation for the purpose of check- 
ing score sheets and making reports. A teach- 
ing corps which is well trained and properly 
stimulated will be able to cooperate in sig- 
nificant studies in the areas of child growth 
and development, curriculum improvement, 
remedial education, extension of educational 
opportunities downward to 4-year-olds and 
upward to post-secondary pupils, adult edu- 
cation, and other aspects of education. 


Steps to Be Followed 


The Survey Committee proposed that the 
deputy superintendent in charge of instruc- 
tion should develop a program of curricular 
improvement throughout the Territory 
which would gradually include more and 
more of the teachers in a concerted attack 
on this professional work. Guide for Cur- 
riculum Making in Hawaii, which was pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1938, is forward-looking and should 
have been very helpful in promoting a 
curriculum-improvement program provided 
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ad- DSCD to Hold National Meeting in 1946 
ba We would like to present this announcement with the fanfare 
for of trumpets because we believe it is that important. 
nin- For the first time in four years this Department is holding a national 
per; convention. The place is St. Louis, the Statler Hotel, and the time is 
tion March 21-23, 1946. Every member of the Department of Super- 
“gs vision and Curriculum Development is invited to come. 
f in 
of Not only is this the first national meeting since shortly after Pearl Harbor, but 
uid- it is also the first time this Department has ever conducted a conference alone, all 
ac- previous conventions having been held in conjunction with other groups. 
ime During the war years when national meetings were out of the question, school 
hers people found other ways of working together and sharing ideas. They turned to 
1 to closely coordinated local, state, and in some instances regional groups to supple- 
tive ment correspondence and the educational press. In a similar way, this Department 
by was able to continue its services to members in spite of war restrictions. Through 
its regional and state organization and its committees at work on specific problems, 
DSCD kept in close touch with the membership throughout the country. Field 
trips by the executive secretary helped to tie together local and national interests, 
will and Department publications presented important news and discussions. 
heir These commendable ways of working will, of course, be continued. But there 
lent is no real substitute for the healthy interchange of ideas made possible when 
In- representatives from every part of the country come together. That is why we 
will consider our coming meeting of such great importance to all of us. That is why 
er- we hope you will attend. We should like to hear from you as soon as you have 
the made plans. Further details were sent members from the Washington office. 
ot 
in 
a an adequate supervisory staff had been avail- 2. An experimental attitude should be de- 
srly able to assist the teachers in developing their veloped by the teaching staff, administrators, 
sig- classroom units of work. In spite of this lack and supervisors in the determination, of ob- 
oi of assistance from the central office, many jectives, learning experiences, teaching pro- 
Ait superior teachers are doing curriculum work cedures, and methods of evaluating growth. 
a which is far in advance of any work that is 3-A curricular pattern should be formu- 
sh being projected or carried out on a territorial lated in which teacher participation and co- 
es basis. nes operation can be developed throughout the 
The proposed organization suggested that Territory. This will include territorial com- 
the Division of Instruction and the offices mittees in subject-matter areas, territorial 
of the assistant superintendents in the various committees for grade levels, and correspond- 
in districts facilitate the development of a cur- ing district and school committees. All com- 
uc. | ‘iculum-improvement program on a territor-  mittees should work within the scope of the 
pn ial basis. The following steps will need to be basic principles included in the philosophy 
ory taken in developing such a program: of education. Territorial curriculum com- 
can 1.A philosophy of education should be mittees should assume final responsibility for 
ack | developed and accepted by the teaching the organization of basic units to be covered 
ie, staff, administrators, and supervisors through- at the various levels in the different subject- 
ey out the Territory. This philosophy should matter areas. Such basic units should be com- 
ee be formulated through faculty meetings, dis- prehensive, but should also indicate certain 
uld trict institutes, and territorial conferences and experiences at particular grade levels and in 
es should represent a consensus of all groups in subject-matter areas. It is, of course, ex- 
led the Department of Public Instruction and the tremely important that teachers in different 
teaching staff as a whole. localities supplement these units in order to 
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adjust the courses of study to the particular 
pupil groups and community needs. 

4. The next step in a curriculum-improve- 
ment program for the Territory, after a 
philosophy has been developed and a pat- 
tern established, should be in the nature of 
an inventory of the present practices in the 
classrooms. The teachers should be asked to 
indicate the objectives for each class in each 
area, the learning experiences which are pro- 
jected for the realization of these objectives, 
and their present methods of evaluating pupil 
growth. Such a survey will serve to point 
out schools where significant contributions 
are being made and areas in which different 
teachers are capable of assuming some re- 
sponsibility in the new program. Each school 
should initiate its curriculum program so 
that all teachers can participate effectively 
at their professional level. Teacher partici- 
pation and the resulting professional growth 
of the corps are the objectives of the pro- 
gram. Some of the educational innovations 
introduced in Hawaii have had repercussions 
in the past because the teachers were not 
ready for them and could not assume respon- 
sibility for participation in the new program. 

5.An intensive study of certain fields 
should be inaugurated at once by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in order that 
modifications can be made in the present 
curricular offerings prior to the organization 
of the professional work in curriculum im- 
provement on a territorial basis. These prob- 
lems include such pressing needs as: 

Expansion of arts and crafts, manual arts, 

and homemaking 

Extension of public secondary education 

Expansion of the kindergarten program 

Development of adult-education 

Development of vocational and pre-voca- 

tional work in the intermediate and high 
schools 

Study of day care centers for children 

of working mothers 

Selection of textbooks 

Remedial classes in all areas 

6. Certain practices in the Department of 
Public Instruction should be modified prior 
to the introduction of a curriculum-improve- 
ment program. The following modifications 
are recommended: 

Reduction of teacher-pupil ratio in classes 

Reduction of teaching schedules 

Reduction of pupil load 
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Assignment of teachers to a school on the 
basis of their classroom schedules. All 
special personnel such as registrars, guid- 
ance officers, and clerks should not be 
included in determining the size of the 
teaching staff 

Provision for greater utilization of the cur- 
riculum work which has been done by 
teachers in the Territory 

7. The teaching load should be reduced 

throughout the Territory both as to class 
size and number of class periods per day so 
that teachers will have the energy and en- 
thusiasm to engage in the strenuous activities 
which are inherent in any dynamic cur- 
riculum-improvement program. This recom- 
mendation will involve considerable addition 
to the present teaching staff and to the 
clerical assistance allocated to the schools. 


Curriculum Improvement Is All-Inclusive 


The survey made no pretense of analyzing 
intensively all phases of education in the 
Territory of Hawaii. It was especially con- 
cerned with school curriculums, but there 
were many aspects of education such as ad- 
ministration, supervision, building programs, 
and teacher training which were closely as- 
sociated with problems in the area of curric- 
ulum improvement and had to be considered 
in so far as they had a bearing on the in- 
vestigations and recommendations. 

Few recommendations were made by the 
Survey Committee with regard to modifica- 
tions in the curriculum in special subject- 
matter areas. Improvement in these specific 
curriculum areas such as language arts, social 
studies, science, and reading should be ar- 
rived at as a result of professional study and 
experimentation on the part of teachers and 
administrators under the direction of a staff 
of specialists in the Department of Public In- 
struction working with other specialists 
drawn from the University of Hawaii. In- 
struction offered in the public schools of 
Hawaii must be adapted to the needs of the 
children and adults attending these schools. 
Many of the curriculum problems in the 
Islands can be solved only by those who are 
close enough to the people and to the terri- 
tory to possess the knowledge and under- 
standing necessary to determine what pat- 
terns are needed and what modifications are 
desirable. 
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Harvard Looks at Education__- 


General Education in a Free Society: Report 
of the Harvard Committee with an Introduc- 
tion by James Bryant Conant. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. p. XIX + 267, 
$2. 


WHEN A DOG walks on his hind legs, we 
praise him, not for doing it well, but for 
doing it at all. When a committee of college 
professors of various subjects publishes a 
report on education, we respect their intent 
and tolerate their product. The reviewer 
thinks this report was published prematurely. 
It contains so many errors and confusions and 
reveals so much prejudice and condescension 
as to outweigh its merits. The confusion 
which it introduces into education more than 
offsets whatever contribution it might make 
to the topic of general education. 

Twelve professors, representing education, 
history, and other fields, assisted by persons 
whose names fill three pages, worked two 
years and spent a goodly sum in preparing 
this report. It contains a survey of educational 
trends in the United States, a reasonable de- 
limitation of general education, rather specific 
proposals for a curriculum therein, and con- 
vincing plans for its introduction into the 
Harvard program. 

Those portions of the report which deal 
directly with general education are worthy 
of study and respect, even though they are 


Almost everyone is having his say about the 
Harvard report on general education. But no 
group has a greater stake in the matters which 
it discusses than those individuals who work di- 
rectly with children and youth in our schools. 
Their reception of the report, therefore, is de- 
serving of serious study by all persons in- 
terested in critical analyses of our schools. On 
these pages, a professor of education—Edgar B. 
Wesley of the University of Minnesota—gives 
his considered reactions to the Harvard en- 
deavor. Whether you accept or reject Mr. 
Wesley’s statements, we believe you'll agree 
they are thought-provoking and will cause you 
to take your first or another look at the vol- 
ume. 


December 1945 


a review by EDGAR B. WESLEY 


derived from reading and rumination rather 
than research. Those portions which deal 
with the whole field of education, and they 
constitute more than half the book, deserve 
a critical examination. Beginning with Chap- 
ter V, the report is timely, precise, and per- 
suasive. One wonders why so much that is 
of lesser merit has to precede the essence of 
the report. Only Chapter II seems to be neces- 
sary to the argument of Chapters V and VI. 
The reviewer thinks Chapters II, V, and VI 
should have been mimeographed and circu- 
lated for criticisms. In the fullness of time 
many of the ideas in other chapters might 
thus have been brought to a maturity which 
they now lack. 


Merits—Major and Minor 


Some of the major and minor merits of 
the report deserve mention. Perhaps the most 
significant achievement of the whole report 
is the clear and extensive description, analysis, 
and identification of general education. Par- 
ticularly apt statements appear on pages 51, 
54, 56, 80, 85, 195, and elsewhere. In view 
of this committee’s delayed interest in the 
problem, this achievement is notable. 

A second major merit of the report is its 
analysis of the elements which might wisely 
be selected from English, science, art, foreign 
languages, and mathematics to constitute a 
curriculum for general education. The treat- 
ment of social studies is less specific; it is 
wordy and arrives at only vague results. 

A third merit, indicated above, is the judi- 
cious blending of the proposed program in 
general education with the existing curricu- 
lum at Harvard. To an outsider the plan 
seems feasible and desirable. 

In addition to these major merits the re- 
port contains some incisive comments, keen 
analysis, and apt phrases. The distinction be- 
tween Jeffersonianism and Jacksonianism is 
useful (p. 31). The double function of edu- 
cation—to divide and to unite men—is hap- 
pily expressed (p. 32). The forces working 
toward unity of purpose are well described 
(p. 39). The point about the desirability of 
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agreement on performance even though there 
be disagreement on ultimates (p. 46) is a 
practical and reasonable philosophy. The 
necessity of including both tradition and ex- 
periment in education (p. 51) is a convincing 
idea. The effect of family standards upon a 
student’s performance is described in a very 
effective paragraph (p. 84). The lyrical para- 
graph about the values of good conversation 
(p. 69) is timely. 

The four objectives, (1) effective thinking, 
(2) clear communication, (3) making rele- 
vant judgments, and (4) discrimination among 
values (p. 64f) are wisely chosen, well stated, 
and judiciously defended. The committee 
stresses intellectual training by the schools, 
even if the development of personal com- 
petence has to be consigned in part to other 
agencies (p. 170). The reviewer thinks this 
is a sound position. Most educators will agree 
with the analysis and condemnation of speed- 
up programs in peacetime (p. 193). That is 
an incisive phrase about the need of “self- 
transcendence” rather than self-expression in 
the field of art (p. 128). Other praiseworthy 
features could be cited, but enough has been 
said to show that the report is worthy of the 
attention of those who are interested in gen- 
eral education. Now to the debit side. 


A Style That Stutters 


The report is heavy reading. It is a curious 
mixture of commonplace idioms and involved 
structures. The overuse of parentheses and 
dashes causes the reader to do the work which 
the authors should have done. Pointless 
phrases, such as “after all,” “so to speak,” and 
“that is to say” show that the authors prob- 
ably realized their own lack of clarity and 
directness. Such phrases remind one of stut- 
tering in oral speech. 

The frequent use of “if” in contrary-to-fact 
clauses puts an undeserved strain upon the 
reader. The multitudinous cross references, 
apparently designed to convince the reader 
of the logical structure of the report and to 
persuade him that he is getting somewhere, 
eventually have just the opposite effects, Sev- 
eral paragraphs begin with conjunctions, pro- 
nouns, and pronominal ideas, thus requiring 
a review of previous paragraphs. In fact, the 
weary reader may suspect that the style, as 
well as the supposed difficulty of the ideas, 
caused President Conant to issue his “solemn 
warning” to read the whole report, 
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Meaning or Jargon? 


Another major fault, tinged with condes- 
cension, is the scornful treatment of educa- 
tional terminology. The condescension and 
the scorn could easily be overlooked, how- 
ever, if the committee had performed effec- 
tively its half of the process of communica- 
tion. But the result is that the book, presum- 
ably addressed in part to educators, fails in 
preciseness and specificity because it disdains 
the special vocabulary which alone would 
have assured understanding. The educational 
meaning of “method” is distorted and an ut- 
terly false picture of its place in teacher train- 
ing results (p. 24). The word “differentia- 
tion” is erroneously called a “professional 
word” (p. 81). It is then used in a sense that 
seems to mean “individual differences.” But 
on subsequent pages it seems to mean “differ- 
entiated courses or curricula.” Note the con- 
descension with which the word “personal- 
ity” is treated (pp. 75, 173). This committee, 
appointed to study and report on “objec- 
tives,” proposes to ban the word from edu- 
cation and consign it to the military. Presi- 
dent Conant does not deserve this frivolous 
rebuke. Again and again the committee men- 
tions “instructions,” whereas the content 
shows that they mean “courses,” “offerings,” 
or “content.” The terms “history,” “social 
studies,” and “social sciences” troubled the 
authors. They never could get them straight, 
and so the reader cannot either. 

Why “schoolteacher” and “schoolteach- 
ing”? Inevitably, the wheezy quibble about 
“training” and “education” had to appear (p. 
176). Perhaps the acme of confusion in edu- 
cational terminology is the use of “character- 
istics,” “aims,” and “abilities” as synonyms 
(p. 64), whereas the content shows that “ob- 
jectives” is really meant. Thus the educational 
vocabulary, designed to sharpen meanings 
and facilitate communication, becomes, in 
the words of the committee, “esoteric jar- 


gon” (p. 68). 
Muddled Facts 


The report reveals, not only the ostenta- 
ticus avoidance of educational terminology, 
but unawareness of some plain facts about 
American education. The committee thinks 
that Grade VII belongs in the primary group 
(p. 156). It uses the word “primary” when 
the context shows that “elementary” is in- 
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tended (p. 4). The committee seems unaware 
of the fact that nearly all teachers colleges 


throughout most of their history have trained: 


only elementary teachers (p. 23). The idea 
that the federal government has ever “sup- 
ported” education is contrary to fact (p. 16). 
Grants and subsidies for general purposes 
have not yet led to the appropriation of a 
single dollar for the schools. Bills to establish 
a policy, which the committee seems to think 
has already been established, have been before 
Congress for nearly fifteen years. 

The committee, standing on a constitu- 
tional quibble, declares that the founding 
fathers reserved education to the states (p. 
91). Evidently, they have found some evi- 
dence to refute Charles A. Beard’s well- 
known analysis of this issue. Such a state- 
ment also reflects an unawareness of the 
movement to establish a national university. 
Such a belief, were it grounded in fact, would 
raise an obstacle to federal aid, which the 
committee seems to endorse. 

The report repeats the hackneyed charge 
that schools of education secured:the passage 
of laws requiring education courses as pre- 
requisites to teaching certificates (p. 24). This 
obvious anachronism should have troubled 
the historians of the committee. Besides, it 
is a compliment to the political sagacity and 
power of professors of education which they 
do not deserve. 


In a World Apart 


The educational isolation of the committee 
is abundantly demonstrated. The idea that 
high schools are split “into virtually autonom- 
ous groups” by the various curriculums (p. 14) 
shows that the committee has had little if 
any experience in high schools. Where did 
the committee learn that only “larger 
schools” have power-driven tools in their 
shops (p. 160)? Even more revealing is the 
absurd picture of students marching to 
classes, teachers alert to pounce upon them, 
policemen at the doors, valuables under lock 
and key, and materials all planned by others 
(p. 19). One wonders if the trophies at Har- 
vard, if such there be, are resting on open 
tables in the hallways. 

The blatant pronouncement that the pres- 
ent requirements in education for teachers 
are “excessive” (p. 25) will confirm the prej- 
udiced but it will scarcely convince the open- 
minded. The typical four-year program in 
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the training of teachers devotes about fitteen 
percent of its time to professional matters. 
This proportion has not been changed ma- 
terially for more than twenty years. How 
can a committee of college professors, who 
admit their ignorance of infancy and of ele- 
mentary education (p. 4) and who demon- 
strate their confusions in secondary educa- 
tion, blandly assert that the practices of a 
generation are foolish, that education credits 
should be reduced from eighteen to six or 
eight? Such a pronouncement raises questions 
as to the competence and fairness of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee tries to distinguish between 
the social heritage and social change (p. 47). 
The same idea has been stated repeatedly 
and much more clearly and pungently by 
Harry Elmer Barnes. In fact, most high 
school textbooks in sociology deal with the 
idea in a more effective manner. In addition, 
the curious notion that science is not a part 
of our heritage accentuates the clumsy pro- 
fundity of this paragraph. No person now 
living was born before the age of science 
began. 

The committee recognizes that the prin- 
ciple of general education operates in infancy 
and during the period of elementary train- 
ing, but they excuse themselves from a study 
of the first by the naive remark that “it 1s 
doubtful whether a group of professors 
would show at their best on this subject” (p. 
4). What a revelation of the self-conscious- 
ness of men on parade, and what a confes- 
sion of their disregard of the extensive re- 
search in this area. And they excuse them- 
selves from the second by the whimsical 
remark that “we have, moreover, the im- 
pression” that elementary education is rather 
satisfactory. Perhaps “impression” is the cor- 
rect word. Are the findings concerning high 
schools based upon more than “impressions”? 

The committee believes in the golden-age, 
that period when only gifted persons attended 
secondary schools and colleges. The mem- 
bers are apparently unaware that they are 
making two assumptions—that such was for- 
merly the case, and that now, because a 
larger percentage of the children are in 
school, the standards of achievement are 
inevitably lower. Not a member of the com- 
mittee can prove either assumption. It should 
be said, however, that they recognize the 
release of talent occasioned by the rise of 
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submerged classes (p. 81). In fact, their faith 
in the alleged increases in intelligence (p. 90) 
may be on the optimistic side. 

It is discouraging to see a group of teach- 
ers subscribing to the confused notion that 
human nature cannot be changed (p. 31). 
In another passage, however, human nature 
is defined as including instincts, sentiments, 
and intellect (p. 75). So the internal evi- 
dence is fairly clear that the committee reall 
does believe in the potential efficacy of their 
profession. 


Confusion Compounded 


The committee may render a disservice 
to general education by attempting to iden- 
tify it with liberal education (pp. 52-53). 
In fact, the report would have gained in 
clarity, vigor, and persuasiveness had it 
omitted altogether such impedimenta to clear 
communication as “humanities,” “liberal edu- 
cation,” trivium and quadrivium. 

When the committee asks that schools 
provide the “tools” and allow the colleges 
to dispense the knowledge and make the 
interpretations, it is flying in the face of the 
psychological principles of learning. All at- 
tempts to divide elementary, secondary, and 
higher education on any such basis are 
doomed to failure. While the report is not 
altogether explicit on this issue, the confusion 
is half-expressed and rather fully implied. 

The nostalgic mood of an older generation 
is feelingly revealed in the vague state- 
ment about the strength of a good school 
which is located in “a community where 
everyone goes by his first name” (p. 21). 

The logic which the committee recom- 
mends, even in choosing a wife (p. 65), seems 
to have fled from parts of the section on 
English. The question-begging technique (p. 
110) results in “strained” correlation, “over- 
ambitious” analysis, “content divorced from 
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superficial reading,” and “undesir- 
able duplication.” They thus agree with Cool- 
idge’s preacher in being against sin, but on 
the next page the committee takes an ad- 
vanced step and comes out in favor of “prac- 


design, 
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tice,” “coherence,” “revision,” and “interests. 

One would suppose that in preparing a 
report of such broad scope, the committee 
would have found occasion to refer directly 
or indirectly to previous studies and reports. 
Some pages seem to reflect some volumes of 
the report by the Commission on the Social 
Studies. The statements about United States 
history (p. 141) seem to be derived from 
the report of the Committee on American 
History in the Schools and Colleges. One 
wonders if the present committee wants to 
appear as though its report sprang full-grown 
from its own brow. 


The Report and You 


The teacher in the United States will have 
little reason to cherish this report. The com- 
mittee laments that teaching has become “an 
industry” instead of “a calling” (p. 26). While 
it verbally calls for higher pay, it regards 
teaching as being “like the kingdom of heav- 
en, ... a house of many mansions, each dif- 
ferent, each honorable.” In this house the 
teacher should have “a spirit of devotion” 
and value more highly the “quieter rewards 
and more inward satisfactions” which go with 
teaching (p. 25). Incidentally, the committee 
wants school board members to be appointed 
instead of elected (p. 25). 

While the committee gives a verbal bless- 
ing to research and experimentation in edu- 
cation and seems to oppose authoritarianism, 
its own methods demonstrate the opposite 
philosophy. In spite of the real merits of the 
sections on general education, the report as 
a whole raises serious doubts as to whether 
it is a contribution to American education. 


Is Your School at Work on Attitudes? 

Your help is needed in gathering material for a proposed DSCD publication on 
attitudes. A. R. Mead of the University of Florida is already at work on the project 
and has collected interesting data, but he feels there are many programs to im- 
prove attitudes throughout the country which have not come to his attention. He 
hopes you will let him know of any sources of materials and actual projects deal- 
ing with attitudes in the public schools of your community. He would like to have 
specific information about the nature of the material or project, together with the 
name and address of persons with whom he might communicate further. Please 
send material to A. R. Mead, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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@, Utah teachers find ways to help children know the world about them 


Curriculum for Community Study 


CURRICULUM BUILDING for the ele- 
mentary schools in the state of Utah for 


some years past has been a cooperative effort. » 


Superintendents, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers have participated. At times the work 
has been carried on in the local schoo] dis- 
tricts and reported to the State Department 
of Public Instruction. These reports have 
been compiled by representative committees. 
On other occasions groups made up of rep- 
resentatives from each of the forty school 
districts have spent three weeks in a summer 
workshop on one of the university campuses 
organizing and developing curriculum guides. 
The underlying principles that have guided 
curriculum construction within the state are: 


To make curriculum building funda- 
mentally an educational experience. 

+To stimulate, encourage and use the 
greatest possible participation of all 
groups concerned. 

+ To use the help of the expert to the 
extent that his aid becomes a part of 
the thinking of the group. 

+ To proceed slowly enough to allow edu- 
cational practice to keep abreast of the 
principles set forth. 


Utah is fortunate in having a well-organ- 
ized, energetic Elementary Supervisors Or- 
ganization. This group for some years past 
has planned and developed projects that 
would improve the program of the schools. 
It has been interested in assembling materials 


A community is a gold mine of source materials 
if one knows where to look and how to use what 
is there. A child’s natural curiosity makes him 
quick to respond to the teacher’s efforts to 
awaken him to the world he lives in. With 
sharpened observations and richer experiences, 
he begins to grow in his ability to understand 
what he sees and to express himself. How ele- 
mentary teachers in Utah are making com- 
munity study a live part of an ongoing curric- 
ulum program in their schools is discussed by 
Jennie Campbell, state director of elementary 
education in the Utah Department of Public 
Instruction, 
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about Utah that children of elementary- 
school age can read. 


Materials to Explain the Child’s World 


At the present time the Elementary Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and the Elementary Supervisors Or- 
ganization are working jointly on a project 
to prepare such materials for children— 
materials that will give children an interest- 
ing picture of the state, its physical features, 
its people past and present, the work life of 
the people, and its aesthetic possibilities. They 
are much concerned that what is prepared 
will be enjoyable and interesting to children. 

They recognize that a few well-qualified 
individuals could be encouraged to assemble 
the information and write the story in child- 
like form. This, however, would not bring 
to teachers nor to children the development 
they desire. They are interested in the fol- 
lowing goals: 

1. To help teacher groups find a better way 
of working together on state, district, and 
individual levels. 

2. To increase the efficiency of teachers in 
meeting, interviewing, and working with 
individual citizens and lay groups. 

3. To aid teachers in finding and using with 
increasing intelligence the unlimited 
source materials of the community. 

4.To increase the efficiency of teachers 
in helping children, after many rich ex- 
periences, record in writing and through 
art mediums. 

5. To further the interests of children in 
the life and living going on around 
them. 

6.To increase the powers of children to 
learn through experiencing, observing, 
and participating in the life of the com- 
munity. 

7.To increase the abilities of children to 
record in a variety of ways both in 
writing and in art. 


The aim of the project, as it is now being 
developed, is to have interested teachers 
throughout the state direct children in a 
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study of their community. As the study de- 
velops and the children find a need for writing 
reports of events, facts or findings, human 
interest stories and tall tales, biography and 
historical incidents, such recording will be 
saved to be compiled into a state bulletin 
that can be enjoyed by children throughout 
the state. The bulletin will be illustrated by 
children’s art saved for that purpose. The 
Elementary Supervisors Organization has 
appointed a steering committee of ten mem- 
bers to direct the study. 


Meetings and a Workshop Begin Action 


At a state meeting of all elementary su- 
pervisors held last March, a general plan 
of action was agreed upon. At the same 
meeting reports were given by members of 
the steering committee on “The Language 
Arts in Relationship to the Study of the Com- 
munity,” “Art in Relationship to the Study 
of the Community,” and “Suggestive Meth- 
ods and Techniques of Research.” 

When plans were submitted to the district 
superintendents in a joint meeting of the 
superintendents and supervisors, superintend- 
ents pledged their support to the project. Be- 
tween March and the close of the school year, 
many of the school districts did some pre- 
liminary exploring and planning. Teachers 
were located who were interested in carry- 
ing on the work the next year. Reference 
materials and other sources of information 
were collected and filed. 

A six-day workshop was held on the Uni- 
versity of Utah campus from July 30 to 
August 4. The State Department of Public 
Instruction invited each district superintend- 
ent to send to the class representatives from 
his district who would be interested in fur- 
thering the study in the local school district 
during the coming year. There are forty 
school districts in Utah. There were seventy 
persons in attendance at the workshop rep- 
resenting teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
leaders from teacher-training institutions. Six 
districts were not represented. 

The visiting expert at the workshop gave 
excellent help in techniques of stimulating 
children’s interests and writing, in sources of 
information, and methods of gathering data. 
Most of all, he inspired the group with an 
enthusiasm for knowing more about the state 
and its people, their history, their work and 
the human qualities of their living. 
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Committees Prepare Teacher Aids 


The steering committee organized the 
members of the workshop into four groups. 
Each group was given the responsibility of 
preparing aids for the teachers who would 
carry on the project the following winter. 
The first committee prepared an overall plan 
of work. The second committee reported 
sources of information. The third commit- 
tee prepared suggestions for stimulating and 
directing children’s writings. The fourth 
committee prepared helps in using art in a 
community study. 

Committee Number One prepared ma- 
terials to help in the following areas: 

1. Making an initial plan of work for study- 

ing the community. 

2. Listing possible areas in the community 

that might be studied. 

3. Giving suggestive plans and examples to 

use in the study of these areas. 

4. Enumerating types of recordings chil- 

dren might make and giving illustrations. 

5. Giving suggestions for a filing system 

to be organized to take care of materials. 

6. Giving the criteria for choosing goo! 

books for children. 


Committee Number Two recommendec 
six sources to which the teacher and childrer 
might go for information. They are: 

1. People 

2. Organizations 

3. Aesthetic and cultural productions 

4. Physiography 

5. Relics and landmarks 

6. Recorded materials 


The group prepared lists and descriptions 
giving names, locations, addresses, or an- 
notations as needed. 

The report of Committee Number Three 
covered four problems: 

1.Ways to stimulate children to write. 
This included suggestions on building 
good rapport, enriching children’s back- 

ground and information, and drawing 
out the child’s own experiences, thoughts, 
and feelings. 
. The variety as to kind of writing in 
which children might be expected to en- 


N 


gage. 
3. The problems in connection with re- 
cording children’s expressions. The 


problems treated were: mechanics in 
Educational Leadership 


Here are the proposals of one Utah county— 


Emery County District Report of Plans for Community Study 


I. Wuat Has Been Done 
—Sporadic community studies have been made in previous years. These materials 
are helpful sources for the present unified, intensive work. 
—In the spring of 1945 the Elmo, Greenriver, Cleveland, Ferron, and Orangeville 
schools submitted the results of their beginnings in community study. These re- 
cordings included historical sketches, biographies, personal experiences, anecdotes. 


II. Proposep PLANs 


—The workshop is the important feature in present plans, the crux of which is: 
1. Foundations for curriculum making 
2. Community study 
a. Problems to be considered 
(1) Story spots 
(2) Topographical and geological features 
(3) Recreational facilities 
(4) Industrial and economic development 
(5) Sources which can be tapped for information 
b. Organization 
(1) The study to be made on a countywide basis 
(2) Each school responsible for the study of its community 
(3) A steering committee to be set up 
(a) Composed of the superintendent, supervisor, and six teachers selected 
to represent different areas and educational levels 
(b) To act as key or contact people 
c. Suggestive procedures 
(1) Group work 
(a) Teachers of the County grouped on the basis of interest to study in- 
tensively one of the five problems presented above 
(b) Group reports for the exchange of ideas 
(c) Group planning within the school for orientation and follow- 
through on workshop activities 
(d) Faculty and itinerant curriculum meetings for specific helps 
(e) Enlist help of clubs, churches, community organizations 
(2) Individual work 
(a) Each teacher working with his students to make a concrete contri- 
bution to the community study 
(b) Each teacher studying a particular phase of a problem in which 
he is especially interested, or in which he has aptitude and training; 
for example, music, art, agriculture, science, home economics 
d. Suggested outcomes 
(1) A clearer concept of how people work together and experience in 
planning and working together 
(2) An appreciation for the community, the county, and the state in which 
we live 
(3) Recognition of the worth of individual and group contributions 
(4) Eight community studies representing the best individual and combined 
thought and action of teachers, students, and other citizens 
(5) A county study resulting from selection of the most typical, the most 
unique, and the most basic features presented in the individual com- 
munity studies 
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writing, sustaining interest, promoting 
growth, quality and quantity. 

4.Some characteristics of children’s writ- 
ings and how to preserve these charac- 
teristics. Editing to be done, when, and 
by whom. 


Committee Number Four prepared aids for 
teachers that would help them recognize: 


1. The place of illustrations in a book both 
as to the purpose they serve and place 
in which they will be found. 

2. The help they might give children in 
developing, using, and enjoying illustra- 
tions, such as arousing interest in mak- 
ing illustrations, finding subjects to illus- 
trate, stimulating effort, appreciating the 
characteristics of children’s illustrations, 
developing awareness of good and bad 
artistic effects and helping children to 
become self-critical, and to develop 
techniques through experimentation and 
practice. 

3. The materials and techniques they might 
use in making a book in the classroom. 


The reports of these four committees were 
compiled into a bulletin “Aids for the Study 
of Utah’s Communities.” The bulletin was 
mimeographed and furnished in limited num- 
bers to all school districts by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Fall Conferences Continue Project 


During the month of September the State 
Department of Public Instruction held re- 
gional conferences to further the project. The 
state was divided into ten regions. Most of 
the conferences were held in the evening 
and some teachers traveled as far as seventy 
or eighty miles to attend. With the exception 
of one very small isolated district, the super- 
intendents supported the project and had 
representation at the meetings. The superin- 
tendents were invited to send to the confer- 
ences teachers, principals, and supervisors 
whom they felt would best represent their 
district and aid in the study. 

At the conferences the general purposes 
and plans for the study were reviewed. A 
brief report of plans for carrying on the 
project within the schools of each district 
was given. The outline on the preceding page 
illustrates typical procedure followed in in- 
dividual counties. 
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The Elementary Section of the Utah Edu- 
cation Association gave its support to the pro- 
gram in its meeting last September. In a 
statewide survey, elementary teachers re- 
ported that they desired help in the language 
arts. A program centered around such a 
theme might illustrate techniques in working 
with children. 

All schools that had photographic equip- 
ment were invited to make Kodachrome 
slides. Every school district was invited to 
send in written and recorded oral language 
expressions for the exhibit. From all these 
materials a committee created a program and 
arranged a display with explanations to help 
those present reach into the true meanings 
of children’s language activities. 

The committee selected the photographs 
that would illustrate a broad use of language 
as found in the elementary grades. They pre- 
pared a script to accompany the pictures and 
point out their meanings in respect to the 
ways in which boys and girls use language. 

The steering committee met again last 
month to consider what additional help it 
must give in order to keep the work coordi- 
nated. On November 29, 30, and December 
1 the State Department of Public Instruction 
called supervisors and principals together, At 
this time members of the Utah Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters reported to the 
group on different aspects of Utah’s indus- 
trial life and its physical features. The steer- 
ing committee is now developing plans for 
a workshop to be held next summer when 
representatives from school districts will se- 
lect and compile the materials sent in from 
the many communities throughout the state. 
There are many problems yet to be solved. 
How shall the materials be organized? Should 
they be assembled in a temporary or perma- 
nent form? On what basis shall the teacher 
make her selection of materials to send to the 
state? Do we want an expert to help us pre- 
pare the materials? Shall we try to complete 
the project next summer? 

The end product promises great possibili- 
ties in curriculum materials. The process has 
already produced much in the way of work- 
ing techniques. Children’s intellectual curios- 
ity has been stimulated. It has helped teachers 
to become aware of the educational possi- 
bilities within the limits of the children’s en- 
vironment. 


Educational Leadership 


@ Needs and how to meet them challenge education in Minnesota 


Six Schools Take Stock 


NELSON L. BOSSING 


IT MAY BE OF INTEREST to schools concerned with making a more consistent 
and aggressive attack upon their problems to know that some local school boards 
are financing their own studies. They have undertaken to equip their schools with 
up-to-date professional libraries on curriculum. They have paid the expenses of 
the members of their staffs who have gone to the State University each month 
and for a week-long institute held yearly. Consultants’ services have been furnished 
by the University and traveling expenses paid by the local school board. 

Such a program as carried on by half a dozen Minnesota school systems is re- 
ported here by Nelson L. Bossing, professor of education at the University of 
Minnesota. As consultant to the participating groups, the author has worked closely 
with each school staff and, thus, is able to give a comprehensive picture of the un- 
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dertaking both as a whole and as it is developing in each community. 


SIX SCHOOL SYSTEMS in Minnesota de- 
cided three years ago to undertake a long- 
term examination of the educational pro- 
grams offered their communities, along with 
whatever curriculum adjustments the study 
revealed desirable. These schools are now 
launched upon the fourth year of the project. 
The writer has served as general consultant 
or leader of the study. 

The schools have followed a general plan 
or procedural steps based upon the tested 
experiences of those systems which have 
made notable progress in curriculum im- 
provement. Since the project assumed local 
responsibility for the details of the study 
the faculties of each school were organized 
for work, Each school set up a directive 
committee of from five-to-fifteen members, 
representative of the major divisions and in- 
terests of the schools, The number on the 
directive committees was determined roughly 
by the size of the school and its varied in- 
terest groups. One of the staff was chosen 
as the leader. With some variation to meet 
local situations the school faculties have met 
as a unit at least once a month. Sub-com- 
mittees or sometimes the elementary and sec- 
ondary divisions have had additional meet- 
ings to study more limited aspects of the 
general subject which the entire faculty has 
been considering. Approximately once a 
month forty-to-fifty representatives from 
these schools meet together to share experi- 
ences and discuss common problems, Since 
the University of Minnesota has been most 
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centrally located, with the additional induce- 
ment of the Twin Cities for shopping and 
social activities, the meetings have been held 
at the University Saturday forenoons, often 
continuing into the early afternoon. 


Four Years of Growth 


The first year the schools undertook a 
study of the types of curriculum reorganiza- 
tions which were taking place throughout 
the country. State, city, small town, and rural 
reorganization programs were studied. Indi- 
vidual teacher reports, group reports, panel 
discussions, occasional speakers, always fol- 
lowed by general faculty discussion, created 
interest and disseminated information. It was 
a general practice when reporting or dis- 
cussing innovations underway elsewhere to 
raise the question of the applicability of such 
innovations to the local school situation. It 
might not be out of place to interpose here 
the observation that before the first year was 
over all schools had adopted the plan of a 
ten- or fifteen-minute social period at which 
time jaded spirits were refreshed at the end 
of a school day with sandwiches or cake 
and coffee before entering upon a serious 
discussion of curriculum problems. This 
served not only to “pep up” the staff but also 
to create an atmosphere of informality. 

The second year the program was directed 
to a consideration of the reasons for this evi- 
dent widespread concern about curriculum 
changes in the schools. The profound changes 
taking place in social development, transition 
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from a rural agricultural to an urban indus- 
trial economy, technological developments 
affecting vocational and economic life, un- 
precedented growth in school population and 
its holding power, new developments in edu- 
cational theory, and the psychology of learn- 
ing, were among the topics studied as they 
might affect a school curriculum largely 
based upon historical antecedents now in 
question. 

The third-year program envisaged each 
school formulating an acceptable social and 
educational philosophy for a vital educational 
program to meet the needs of a democratic 
society. Likewise the schedule called for the 
formulation of a statement of acceptable prin- 
ciples of a psychology of learning which the 
staffs of each school would use as the basis 
of further curriculum development. One or 
two schools achieved the program according 
to schedule but most of them found the 
formulation of an acceptable social and edu- 
cational philosophy, even in reasonably broad 
outline, a full task for the year. 

The fourth-year program as agreed upon 
sets up the goal of completing the unfinished 
business of last year, the acceptance of a 
working concept of the curriculum, formu- 
lation of general aims, scope and areas for 
the respective schools. As can be seen from 
the foregoing statements, the schools are be- 
ginning to diverge in their rate of progress. 
This is to be expected. There has not been 
the same continuity of leadership in each 
school or the same degree of effectiveness 
of the leadership given. Too, in some in- 
stances differences in rate of progress may 
be more apparent than real. 

University Cooperation 

Each summer, representatives of each 
school have met at the University the last 
of August for a week’s institute. The primary 
purpose of this institute, which has varied 
from forty-five to sixty-odd in attendance, 
has been to take stock of achievements to 
date and to plan the overall and individual 
school next steps. The faculty of the Uni- 
versity has been drawn upon to give the 
best technical aids to plan attacks upon spe- 
cific phases of the problems faced by the 
schools. For example, in planning community 
surveys the department of rural sociology was 
called upon to meet with the group for sev- 
eral conferences. The same type of resources 
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was drawn upon when plans were underway 
to make surveys of instructional practices 
and school building facilities. When the 
schools were considering the newer psycho- 
logical developments as they influenced cur- 
ricular changes, a specialist in that field from 
the University was invited to speak to the 
several faculties. This last year the Univer- 
sity specialist in educational philosophy dis- 
cussed that problem with each faculty group. 
As the program develops into more specific 
phases it is hoped the schools may be able 
to draw upon the resources of the nearby 
teachers colleges. 

The programs as carried out by the sepa- 
rate schools while following an overall pat- 
tern have had wide variations in details. To 
describe some of these individual programs 
may be helpful. Each school determines its 
own organization and program. The final 
results will reflect the ingenuity and educa- 
tional vision of each school community. 


Student Participation Is Featured 


One of the smaller schools began by se- 
lecting the high-school principal as the lead- 
er. After an initial meeting or two of the 
school staff with the writer, a dinner was 
prepared by the home economics depart- 
ment to which the faculty, school board, and 
some dozen or more influential members 
of the community were invited. The writer 
presented the scope of and need for the pro- 
posed project. The small school staff of this 
rural village community of some three hun- 
dred and fifty elementary and secondary stu- 
dents began with two meetings a month, Staff 
members reported on curriculum innovations 
gleaned from definite source material pro- 
vided in a bibliography by the writer. The 
books were purchased by the school as part 
of its professional library. 

Before the year was over the staff began 
to see many applications of the innovations 
in other schools to their problems. One of the 
first was the need to provide a more demo- 
cratic educational situation within the school. 
Students were encouraged to discuss school 
problems as they saw them. Finally, key stu- 
dents were brought into the faculty meet- 
ings where reports of these types of innova- 
tions were discussed. As a result first steps 
were taken in the development of student 
participation in school government. The stu- 
dents were encouraged to study their own 
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needs and problems which were considered 
jointly by student leaders and the faculty. 


Now it is customary to have students in the- 


regular faculty group when problems which 
may be immediately important to them are 
considered. 


Community Shares in Study 


The study led the faculty by the end of 
the first year to realize a sound educational 
program must be based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the home environment of each 
pupil. To this end class sponsors began a 
series of class entertainments to bring parents 
to school with their children. This was fol- 
lowed by a definite program of visitation 
designed to bring every teacher into the 
homes of each of his or her pupils. The reve- 
lations these contacts brought about, along 
with changed attitudes toward certain pupils 
and a sensing of curriculum changes to meet 
pupil needs, was a real thrill to the observer. 
The development of an up-to-date cumula- 
tive record folder was begun as a means of 
providing new teachers with a maximum of 
information about new pupils. 

It was decided near the close of the first 
year that both the Board of Education and 
the community should be brought into the 
study. Since that time, scarcely a meeting 
is held but that Board members and repre- 
sentatives of the community are present. 
This past year, for example, at one meeting 
two Board members, three ministers of the 
village, and some eight or ten women leaders 
in the community were present. When the 
staff began the study and formulation of a 
statement of social and educational philos- 
ophy, the leading women’s organization of 
the village was invited to try its hand at such 
a statement. As is true in most such organ- 
izations a number of ex-teachers were mem- 
bers. The statement they drew up after 
long study and participation in faculty meet- 
ings on the problem proved to be a very 
thoughtful one. Definite changes in methods 
of instruction, materials used, the adoption 
of a new health program, closer contact 
with the pupils, additional building facilities 
and modifications of existing ones, better 
public relationship between the school and 
the community as well as a real professional 
spirit on the part of the school staff are 
some of the observable results of the cur- 
riculum study in this school to date. 
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A Two-Pronged Study Results 

A second school system in a semi-indus- 
trial community of approximately ten thous- 
and has had a somewhat different expe- 
rience. Here a junior-high-school teacher 
who had taken courses in curriculum toward 
her Master’s degree was selected as the fac- 
ulty leader. The first year the panel method 
was used in the faculty study of curricular 
innovations. The program was carefully 
planned in advance with each panel prepar- 
ing well its discussion before the large faculty 
group. As might be expected in a large staff 
of this kind, animated discussions developed 
between those of varied shades of educational 
background and belief. Ample reading ma- 
terials were provided for the faculty. At 
the beginning of the study a dinner was 
given at which the Board of Education and 
leaders in the community joined the faculty. 
The writer, again, had been asked to present 
the project to enlist full community support. 

Here the project moved somewhat ob- 
liquely the second year due to an oppor- 
tunity which enabled the school to integrate 
its curriculum project with a practical com- 
munity survey. The University of Minnesota 
undertook an extensive study of the effect 
of the war upon certain communities in the 
state. This particular community was chosen 
as the principal one for study. The writer 
with another colleague assumed responsi- 
bility for the study of the curriculum and 
instruction section of the survey. The local 
staff was immediately drawn into the survey 
as a part of the curriculum project. Much 
of the actual work was done by the school 
faculty. Thus a two-pronged study occupied 
the attention of the staff the second year— 
the community survey and the general pro- 
ject study of the reasons for an interest in the 
curriculum at this time. 

It is more difficult to point out specific 
changes in the school as a result of the study 
to date. All agree a much better professional 
spirit pervades the whole school. A peculiar 
difficulty at first met with here and in every 
one of the schools in the project was that 
of a professional hesitancy on the part of 
teachers to speak before their colleagues. 
There was a definite sense of strangeness and 
self-consciousness between school faculties, 
particularly between the elementary and sec- 
ondary school staffs. This has largely dis- 
appeared. They now think and feel as one 
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professional group. School problems are 
thought of as vital to all. As a result of the 
study to date, a better supervisory program 
has been set up with additional trained per- 
sonnel to integrate the total school program. 
Individual teachers have been encouraged to 
undertake innovations and improvements in 
their work as has been true in all the six 
schools. Many changes have resulted. 


Needs of Youth Are Met 


In another of the cooperating schools the 
study of the first year resulted in a survey 
of the recreational facilities of the com- 
munity for youth in and out of school. The 
cooperation of the leaders in the community 
was obtained. The results of the survey were 
broadcast through parents of the school and 
local community service organizations, As a 
result public-spirited groups in the commu- 
nity raised more than two thousand dollars 
to transform an unfinished and unused base- 
ment of the school into a teen age canteen 
and accepted definite responsibility for its 
maintenance. In the planning of the program 
for this teen age canteen, the youth of the 
school were given an important responsi- 
bility. 

Because of the policy of regularly sharing 
experiences among the schools in the curric- 
ulum project, another school undertook a 
study of the summer needs of its youth. It 


was able to create sufficient interest in the 
village community to induce the village 
council to vote a summer recreation program 
with competent leadership under the au- 
thority of the school. This past year the 
village by charter amendment has made the 
summer recreation program a permanent fea- 
ture financed out of the regular village bud- 
get but under the direct supervision and 
control of the school administration. Another 
interesting feature is that the school faculty 
of this community, as a by-product of its 
curriculum study a year ago, unanimously 
voted to make written and oral composition 
skills the responsibility of the entire faculty 
and not of the English department alone. 

These are typical of the by-products of the 
work of the cooperating schools to date. No 
two schools are doing exactly the same things, 
though as pointed out in the beginning they 
are following a general overall pattern in their 
procedures. The major curriculum changes, 
we are confident, will take place in the next 
two years. Other teacher-training institu- 
tions, in addition to the University, no doubt 
would welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
with small groups of schools in such a pro- 
ject. Schools with members on their staffs 
who have had special training in curriculum 
should be able to set up an in-service pro- 
gram of this kind with little or no outside 
assistance. 


@. High school curriculum planning in Montana is a group project 


Events in Cooperation 


MONTANA HAS COMPLETED during 
the past two years the first steps in a state- 
wide program of high school curriculum 
planning. Cooperation of all interested 
groups has keynoted the project as teachers, 
school administrators, high school seniors, 
school board members, laymen, professional 
organizations, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and the University of Mon- 
tana have worked together. Their coopera- 
tive effort has resulted in the production of 
tentative guides for many high school sub- 
jects and in helpful curriculum bulletins 
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which point the way to more effective edu- 
cation a Montana’s high school youth. This 
brief article will present a series of events 
in cooperation with some analyses of their 
significance for curriculum improvement. 


Professional Groups Pave the Way 


Educational organizations had a great deal 
to do with the initiation of Montana’s state- 
wide high school curriculum program. The 
Northwest Society was organized in 1943 as 
a branch of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the Na- 
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Remarkable things can happen in education 
when everyone, from the corner grocer to the 
state superintendent, pulls together. Montana 
tried it with results that make heartening read- , 
ing. This report on the statewide program for 
high school curriculum planning in Montana 
comes from Walter A. Anderson, until recently 
dean of the School of Education and director 
of the Summer Session at Montana State 
University. Mr. Anderson is now general assist- 
- superintendent of schools in Minneapolis, 
inn, 


tional Education Association. Montana teach- 
ers joined with representatives from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho in establishing the 
Society. Early in 1944, a Montana curriculum 
conference was sponsored by this group with 
leaders in the Department as featured par- 
ticipants. This meeting furnished the spark 
that initiated Montana’s cooperative pro- 
gram. Subsequently, Montana members of 
the Northwest Society contributed to plan- 
ning for a statewide project through special 
sessions and luncheons at regional meetings 
of the Montana Education Association, 
through publicity in the Montana Education 
Journal, and by preparing Bulletin No. 1, 
A Cooperative Program for Secondary Cur- 
riculum Revision in Montana Schools. 

The significant point is that active profes- 
sional organizations which address their pro- 
grams to pressing local problems can make 
important contributions to a cooperative 
undertaking. Certainly this was true of the 
Northwest Society and the Montana Educa- 
tion Association in the Montana project. 


State Department Enlists Aid 


Members of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction were active in preliminary 
work done by the Northwest Society. In 
the late summer of 1944, decisions were 
reached to organize for intensive work dur- 
ing the following year under the direction 
of the State Department. Plans called for the 
establishment of a State Curriculum Steer- 
ing Committee; the preparation of a study 
bulletin for use in the schools, and the es- 
tablishment of a Curriculum Revision Center 
at Montana State University in the summer 
of 1945. 

It is significant that the State Department 
from the outset planned for the cooperation 
of all interested groups in curriculum de- 
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velopment. Its leaders sought assistance from 
the public schools, lay groups, the Montana 
School Board Association, the Montana Ed- 
ucation Association, and from the State Uni- 
versity. In statewide curriculum planning it 
is essential that the responsible educational 
agency direct the program. On the other 
hand, it is wise policy for that body to 
enlist the aid of all interested groups. 


Policies Take Shape 


A state curriculum steering committee, 
made up of representatives of lay and pro- 
fessional organizations, established policies 
to guide the curriculum revision program. 
Important groups represented were the State 
Department of Public Instruction, units of 
the University of Montana, Northwest So- 
ciety for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Montana Education Association, 
Montana Association of School Administra- 
tors, Parent-Teachers’ Association, Montana 
School Board Association, County Superin- 
tendents Association, Montana Library As- 
sociation, a group concerned with conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and labor organ- 
izations. 

These laymen and school people empha- 
sized the need for revision that would bring 
the high school curriculum up to date, but 
at the same time would not depart too rad- 
ically from established patterns. They 
stressed the need for flexibility in order that 
the curriculum guides would be useful in all 
types of Montana schools and communities. 
This policy, they agreed, would allow for- 
ward-looking school systems to experiment 
with promising innovations while the others 
would have the security of progressing at 
their own pace. 

In statewide curriculum development, it is 
important that guiding polices be determined 
by a representative committee. Perhaps such 
a body will be less forward-looking than 
one made up of progressive educators, but 
it will have the confidence of the majority 
of lay and teaching groups at the outset. And 
there is no reason to believe that such a body 
will not support sound curriculum revision 
as it establishes policies and perfects plans. 


Study Guide Gets Thinking Started 


Curriculum Bulletin No. 1, A Cooperative 
Program for Secondary Curriculum Revision 
in Montana Schools, served as a study guide 
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for high schoo! faculties. In terse statements 
it answered the following questions: 

Why revise the Montana curriculum? 

Who can do the job? 

How can the job be done? 

What should a revised curriculum provide 
for Montana youth? 

How will the Curriculum Revision Center 
at Montana State University work? 

Why should school systems be repre- 
sented? 

How can you help now? 

What is good reading on secondary edu- 
cation and curriculum revision? 

A large percentage of the high schools 
discussed the bulletin and submitted reports 
to the state high school supervisor. The 
reports included many helpful suggestions 
on curriculum planning which were incor- 
porated into a “handbook” to be used by 
those who enrolled in the Curriculum Revi- 
sion Center during the summer. 

This study bulletin proved important in 
the cooperative process since it informed all 
Montana school people and many laymen of 
plans, and invited their help. They became 
a part of the project as the bulletin was 
studied by individuals and in faculty groups, 
and as they formulated their suggestions for 
curriculum improvement. 


School Board Group Endorses Plan 


The Montana School Board Association 
at its annual meeting strongly supported the 
curriculum work. In a special resolution it 
encouraged local school boards to budget 
funds to help pay expenses of representatives 
of their school system at the summer Cur- 
riculum Revision Center. As a result, twen- 
ty-four school districts appropriated money 
for expenses. Amounts ranged from $40 to 
$300. 

This move by the School Board Associa- 
tion did more than anything else to give 
prestige to the project. It encouraged out- 
standing teachers and administrators who had 
no need or desire for college credit to join 
the Curriculum Center. It was a step for- 
ward in the cooperative process. 


Revision Center Produces Guides 


Fifty-five classroom teachers and school 
administrators enrolled for six weeks at the 
Curriculum Revision Center held during the 
1945 Summer Session at Montana State Uni- 
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versity. They worked intensively with twen- 

-five University of Montana faculty mem- 
bers, State Department supervisors, and visit- 
ing curriculum specialists. The people at the 
Center laid careful plans for their work. 
They met daily for several hours in general 
sessions, in production committees and in 
sub-committees. They examined all the re- 
ports from school faculties, high school sen- 
lors, and laymen. Professional literature on 
curriculum development was studied and 
specialists were consulted. At the end of the 
summer, the following Tentative Guides for 
Montana High Schools were ready for try- 
out and criticism during 1945-46: 


. Handbook on Curriculum Planning for 

Montana High Schools 

(This key bulletin suggests ways and 

means for teachers and faculties to 

study and use the curriculum guides) 

. Audio-Visual Aids Handbook 

.-An Experiment with the Core Cur- 

riculum 

(Describes program of a demonstration 

class at Montana State University) 

4. Cooperative Part-time Related Sales- 
manship 

5. Ninth Grade English—Correlated with 
History 

6. Tenth Grade English—World Litera- 
ture Correlated with World History 

7.Eleventh Grade English—American 
Literature Correlated with American 
Histor 

8. Twelfth Grade English—English Liter- 
ature or Non-Collegiate English (AlI- 
ternate courses) 

9. Ninth Grade Social Studies 

10. World History 

11. History of the United States 

12. International Relations 

13. A Proposed Program for Mathematics 

14. Ninth Grade Mathematics 

15.Elementary Algebra 

16. Plane Geometry 

17. Intermediate Algebra 

18. Trigonometry 

19. Senior Mathematics 

20. Beginning Typewriting 

21. Beginning Shorthand 

22. Bookkeeping 

23. Office Practice 

24. Advanced Typewriting 

25. Shorthand—Manual method 
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26. Teaching Latin—American Culture in 
Spanish Classes 

27. First Year Latin 

28. Physical and Health Education 

29.Some Suggestions for the Music Pro- 
gram 

30. Science—Biology, Chemistry, General 
Science 


These tentative guides now are in the 
schools where they are being studied, tried 
out, and critically evaluated. Eventually, 
after careful revision, they may be printed, 
but at present they are unfinished and un- 
polished material. Any merit they have stems 
largely from the fact they were developed 
by many people thinking and working to- 
gether to produce practical material for use 
in the schools. The mere titles listed above 
do not indicate the true nature of the guides, 
with their emphasis on correlation and in- 
tegration of subject matter, consideration of 
pupil differences, adaptation to the local 
situation, use of community resources, in- 
service faculty study, use of a variety of 
teaching aids, and above all, the tentativeness 


of the materials until they are tested in the 
schools. 

No doubt the schools that were represented 
at the Curriculum Revision Center will bene-: 
fit most immediately from improved courses 
and teaching procedures. But, as other 
schools study the guides, experiment with 
them, criticize them, suggest improvements, 
and are represented in future Curriculum 
Centers, the influence of the preliminary 
work will be greatly extended. 

Montana’s high school curriculum pro- 
gram is truly a cooperative enterprise. The 
democratic processes at work promise desir- 
able change in the thinking and practice 
of many teachers and administrators. We 
who have worked democratically at cur- 
riculum improvement are convinced that the 
real curriculum of a school is in the minds 
and hearts of those who administer, teach 
and experience it, rather than in printed 
courses of study. With this measuring stick 
as our guide, we must conclude that Mon- 
tana is making good progress toward better 
education of high school youth. 


@ Students in West Georgia College share in community life 


Experience Curriculum for Teaching 


A GROUP OF STUDENTS preparing to 
be teachers left the college one afternoon in 
1941 for a nearby rural school. They visited 
in a dozen homes of people in the school 
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The problems of the community are the prob- 
lems of the school. So concluded the faculty of 
West Georgia College when it began to ex- 
amine its teacher-education curriculum to dis- 
cover whether the things students learned were 
the things they would need to know as teachers 
in a rural community. This and other findings 
have led to an experience curriculum for stu- 
dent teachers described here by D. F. Folger, 
dean of instruction, West Georgia College, Car- 
rollton, Ga. The West Georgia College program 
has been partially financed by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. As the Fund’s aid decreases, how- 
ever, the most promising aspects of the program 
are being continued with money appropriated 
by the state. 
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area to invite them to the little two-teacher 
school for a meeting on the following Friday 
night. The purpose of the meeting was to 
get some thinking started on the problems 
of the school and of the people in the school 
area. 

This venture was started because of beliefs 
about the curriculum in teacher education 
shared by the faculty of West Georgia Col- 
lege. One of these beliefs was that if rural 
schools are to be improved the changes must 
come through cooperative planning and ac- 
tion on the part of teachers, children, and 
parents in the school community. A second 
belief was that the school can be little better 
than its community; therefore, problems of 
soil erosion, of processing and marketing 
agricultural products, of recreation and 
health, and of library facilities must be at- 
tacked along with problems of school lunch- 
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rooms, playground equipment, the teaching 
of reading, and guidance of child growth. 
A third belief of the faculty was that stu- 
dents must have as much actual experience 
as is practical in working on all these prob- 
lems of school-community improvement. 
Students cannot learn to work effectively by 
classroom study alone anymore than they 
can learn to play tennis by studying a rule 
book. 

The students who went out to invite the 
people to a meeting at the school were 
testing the ideas they had discussed in the 
classroom. They had read that people de- 
velop a sense of community through many 
contacts with their neighbors in playing, 
singing, eating, and working on: problems of 
common concern. The students were also 
having the opportunity of learning how to 
engage parents, teachers, and children in 
discussion and planning that leads to group 
action. 

Many similar gatherings of parents, chil- 
dren, teachers, college students, and college 
faculty came as a result of the visits made 
by the students. The study, discussion, and 
planning in these meetings produced a co- 
operative association that built a canning 
plant, a grist mill, a feed mill, and purchased 
farm machinery. But more important than 
these very valuable material accomplishments 
was the discovery and development of lead- 
ership in the community and the growth in 
ability of the people in the skills of group 
effort for the common good. 

Working With Communities 

During the years since 1941 teachers and 
students of the college have engaged in many 
similar undertakings in the schools of Car- 
roll County, Georgia. No two communities 
have developed in the same pattern. This is 
largely due to the fact that communities are 
as different as individuals, but another factor 
has been the policy of the college. No at- 
tempt has been made to “put over” a pro- 
gram on any community. Instead the people 
have been encouraged to learn to work to- 
gether on problems which they are interested 
in attacking. Some communities have de- 
veloped cooperatives for building and oper- 
ating canning plants, sweet potato curing- 
houses, syrup mills, and for buying tractors 
and machinery. Others have worked to in- 
stall running water and lunchrooms in the 
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schools, to paint buildings, and to beautify 
the grounds, 


As part of their education in the field of 
health, students have worked in the schools 
with the public health nurse in immunizing 
and vaccinating children against typhoid, 
diphtheria, and smallpox. They have learned 
to give screening tests of eyes and ears. a 
have assisted the teachers of county schools 
in following up dental examinations to see 
that corrections were made. They have 
helped schools get sanitary toilets. 

Students have worked with teachers and 
children of the rural schools to build play- 
ground equipment and organize young peo- 
ple for recreation. They have learned sing- 
ing games and folk dances. Children and 
teachers from county schools have joined 
students and faculty at the college gym- 
nasium to learn and enjoy folk dances on 
many winter evenings. 

On several occasions students and faculty 
members have assisted communities with fairs 
and festivals. This has given them experience 
in poster-making, in arrangement of displays, 
in securing advertisements from local mer- 
chants for the printed programs, in working 
with adults in planning meetings and in man- 
aging the fairs. 

Improving and beautifying the school 
buildings and grounds has given students 
opportunities to learn how to repair screen 
doors, to put in window panes, to control 
erosion of the school yards, to plant grass, 
flowers, shrubs, and to paint buildings inside 
and out. Making and dyeing curtains, con- 
structing bookcases, lockers and tables, and 
purchasing lunchroom equipment have 
helped teachers-to-be gain confidence and 
skill needed by the teachers of rural schools 
that have so little money. They have learned 
how to take the buildings that they find and 
to use the resources of the community to 
make them more attractive and useful for 
children. 

Travel to other schools and communities 
has been stimulating in many ways. At the 
Campbell Folk School in Brasstown, N. C., 
students have learned folk games, crafts, folk 
music, and much about the folk school and 
cooperatives. Students, faculty, and county 
school teachers have attended ten-day short 
courses at this school. Other centers visited 
have been the Holtville School in Alabama, 
Jordan Community and the Parker District 
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Schools in Greenville County, South Caro- 
lina, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Each year a group visits the State Depart- 
ments of Health and Education in Atlanta. 


Acquiring the Personal Touch 


It is important for teachers to learn to 
work with individuals, groups, and other 
agencies in improving schools and com- 
munity life. The child is influenced by the 
standard of living in his home and com- 
munity. His opportunities for reading, for 
listening to the radio, for travel and recrea- 
tion affect directly the work he does in 
school, The health practices, the ambitions 
of parents and neighbors, the moral stand- 
ards of his peers and the older members of 
his culture are important. The child’s interest 
and effort in school may be colored for the 
entire day by the food he had or failed to 
have at breakfast or the quarrel in the home 
before he left for school. 

Many of these factors influencing the 
rowth of children are directly related to the 
income of parents. The financial support 
of the school itself is dependent, in part at 
least, upon the ability of the people in the 
school area to pay for better schools. The 
school must concern itself with this problem. 

The individual small farmer is not able to 
own the machinery he must have to reduce 
the cost of production. He cannot engage in 
processing the products he raises. He can 
do little about marketing and buying if he 
works alone. He needs to learn to cooperate 
with his neighbors to provide needed capital 
for machinery and processing plants. He 
needs to get away from selling his goods at 
wholesale and buying all his supplies at retail 
prices. He needs to know about soil con- 
servation and building, about improved crop- 
ping methods. That is why the schools with 
which students and faculty work encourage 
groups of farmers to call upon state and fed- 
eral agencies to help them make use of the 
vast amount of knowledge on all aspects of 
farming which the Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges have 
acquired. 


Practicing in Real Situations 


The major portion of the time of the 
teacher is spent with children in the school, 
however, rather than in working with the 
adults. So the teacher-to-be must have op- 
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portunity to learn to use the school day 
effectively. The experiences which students 
get in gaining skills and knowledge in this 
task begin with a study of child growth and 
development. Observation of children in the 
nursery, in the school, and on the play- 
ground gives meaning and purpose to read- 
ing and discussion in the classroom. 

This is followed by practice teaching and 
the study of materials and methods. The 
teacher of this work goes to a rural labora- 
tory school with her students for the entire 
forenoon. The laboratory school is a county 
school operated jointly by the college, the 
county board a education, and the local 
trustees. The college supplements the county 
and local budgets for teachers’ salaries and 
materials in order to provide a good school 
in which the students may learn to teach. 
Yet the school is not. so different from the 
average rural school that students will find 
it difficult to use the methods learned when 
they go out to their own teaching situations. 

During the mornings that the students are 
at the laboratory school they have oppor- 
tunity to plan with the regular classroom 
teachers, to teach and participate at dif- 
ferent times, to observe, and to study and 
discuss their problems with the college 
teacher of materials and methods, 


Learning Through Interneship 


Following the practice teaching each stu- 
dent spends one full quarter as an interne 
in a county school. Each school used for 
interne teaching is operated cooperatively 
by the college, the county board, and the 
local trustees. The college supplements the 
budgets for salaries and materials and selects 
the teachers to be recommended for employ- 
ment by the county. A supervisor of interne 
teaching is employed by the college. 

The interne has opportunity to serve as 
a regular member of the school faculty, to 
observe good teaching, and to teach. The 
supervisor meets with the whole group of 
internes once each week for discussion of 
problems of teaching, of personal living and 
growth, and of community life. 

Once each week internes, students on the 
campus, county teachers, and college fac- 
ulty meet for a seminar on problems that 
range from what to do about poor attend- 
ance to a study of the Potsdam agreement. 
These seminars, presided over by students, 
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have made many significant contributions 
to teacher education and school programs. 

The supervisor of instruction for the 
county is employed jointly by the college 
and county. She makes the contacts with the 
teachers of county schools who want the col- 
lege students to help with their work. 

The college maintains a materials bureau 
on the campus, under direction of the county 
supervisor, for use of the county teachers 
and the college students. This bureau has 
copies of state adopted textbooks, more than 
5000 library books for children, pamphlets, 
and mounted pictures catalogued so that they 
may be easily found to supplement school 
materials. Teachers may also borrow framed 
and mounted pictures to use in their rooms. 
Record players and recordings are available. 
This bureau is used extensively by the stu- 
dents as they work with the schools. 


The “Musts” of Experience Curriculum 


If the curriculum of teacher education is 
to provide for the kinds of experiences men- 
tioned here, reorganization of college sched- 
ules is necessary. Transportation must be 
provided. Faculty members must be willing 


to go out from the college at all hours of 
the day and night to where action is possible. 
Such a program does require more money 
than one that includes only theoretical class- 
room study of teaching. 

The college has had financial help from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund to supplement the 
regular state appropriations during the per- 
iod of experimentation and development. 
As the Fund’s aid decreases, the state is tak- 
ing over the financing of those aspects of the 
program which have proven most valuable. 

Adjustment of college schedules is not im- 
possible. Blocks of time have been provided 
to enable students and faculty to go to the 
rural communities. College teachers have 
learned to live with their students at work 
and play on the campus and in the com- 
munity schools as friends and learners. 

Students through such a program become 
teachers with poise, confidence, and skill, 
teachers with whom children can enjoy a 
poem, plant a tree, calculate the cost of a 
potato curing-house, plan and build a lunch- 
room, or talk over their troubles. And they 
know how to work with parents to build 
better schools and communities. 


@. Community joins in school improvement in Wisconsin 


Growth Through In-Service Action 


WISCONSIN HAS ORGANIZED a five- 
year curriculum project designed to accept 
the challenges presented by the postwar 
world. The curriculum is being developed 
through an in-service training program in 
which all school people in the state are en- 
couraged to participate. 

The Cooperative Education Planning Pro- 
gram began a little more than a year ago. 
Two committees, one selected by the Wis- 
consin Council on Education of the Wis- 
consin Education Association and the other 
appointed by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, formed a united body known 
as the Cooperative Planning Council. This 
group has had the responsibility for the gen- 
eral organization, the selection of personnel, 
and the coordination of work of the various 
committees. 
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The Cooperative Planning Council pro- 
vided for five major committees: (1) Wis- 
consin Educational Policies Commission con- 
sisting of representatives from thirty-two 
government, labor, agriculture, business, pro- 
fessional, parent, and educational organiza- 
tions; (2) Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion Committee; (3) Administration, School 
Building, and School Finance Committee; 
(4) Youth Committee; and (5) Curriculum 
Guiding Committee. 

It seemed important at an early meeting of 
the Planning Council to formulate working 
principles which would be basic to the ac- 
tivities of the various groups. The following 
policies have guided the program: 

1. The participation of all interested in 
education is encouraged continuously. 

2. Guidance and assistance are furnished to 
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Locally and in state groups, school people in 
Wisconsin, backed by their communities, are 
working together to determine the needs of 
youngsters and how they may be met through 
a twelve-year program in the schools. The en- 
thusiasm and cooperative spirit engendered by 
the study seems bound to continue long after 
the program itself—originally conceived as a 
five-year project—has ended officially. Describ- 
ing the aims and progress of the Wisconsin 
study is Ida A. Ooley, elementary school 
supervisor in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


interested individuals and groups to facilitate 
a thorough consideration of problems and 
to make possible coordination of effort. 

3. Careful attention is given to fostering 
cooperation and group work. 

4. Stimulation and encouragement are given 
to individual effort, creativeness, and experi- 
mentation. 

5.Each faculty group is encouraged to 
continue the curriculum activities on which 
it may now be working. 

6. The total program is developed as an 
expression of the wishes and desires of a 
majority of the participants. 

7. Specialists of many kinds are called on. 

8. Although statewide curriculum guides 
are contemplated, they will be of a resource 
rather than a prescriptive type and will be 
the result of work throughout the state. The 
state guides will include a wealth of specific 
suggestions to aid individual teachers in plan- 
ning their work. Local initiative in organ- 
izing and developing programs will be pre- 
served. The guides, however, will provide 
for a coordinated and continuous program 
throughout the range of education afforded 
by the local communities. 

9. Evaluation of curriculum developments 
is encouraged continuously. 


To trace the workings of these policies, 
it is helpful to look at the Planning Pro- 
gram as it actually operates. 


All Interested Groups Take Part 


The proposed plans for the first year were 
discussed with administrators and supervisors 
at their meetings in Madison in September 
1944 and with teachers at their annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee in November 1944. 

The Madison meeting of the county super- 
visors was organized as a week’s workshop. 
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Individuals were divided into nine sections 
and through group thinking and discussion 
each group formulated statements.as to (1) 
a philosophy of education, (2) purposes of 
education, (3) criteria for judging teaching, 
and (4) a summary of teachers’ problems. 

As an integral part of the Cooperative 
Planning Program, a Wisconsin School 
Health Program was initiated by a committee 
representing the State Board of Health, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. A health 
coordinator was chosen to head the pro- 
gram. Many cities and several counties were 
eager to become experimental and dem- 
onstration centers for carrying on intensive 
work in developing health programs. Centers 
were selected on a basis of size of the com- 
munity, geographic distribution over the 
state, local interest in public health, local 
cooperation, present health program, and 
program potentialities. 

Cities and counties were invited to select 
their liaison committees to serve as a means 
of contact between local and state programs. 
Within a month approximately seventy cities 
and forty-two counties had appointed such 
committees. 


Specialists Lend Their Aid 


In the meantime a curriculum staff was in 
the process of development. These staff 
members, many of them chosen from facul- 
ties of teacher-training institutions were 
made available as consultants to aid schools 
in starting programs of curriculum study or 
to assist individuals or committees on cur- 
riculum problems. There is an understand- 
ing with these teacher-training institutions 
that staff members are free to act as con- 
sultants when called by any curriculum study 
group. Expenses are paid from funds set up 
by the Wisconsin Education Association. In 
all these efforts it is considered important to 
encourage individual teachers as well as 
school and county groups to contribute to 
the statewide study. 


First Study Bulletin Is Published 


During the months of February, March, 
and April nine two-day sectional meetings 
were conducted at which county and city 
superintendents, supervising teachers, liaison 
committee chairmen, staff members, and 
other interested persons met with members 
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of the State Department. At these meetings 
a tentative draft of the Study Guide for use 
by professional and lay groups in defining 
the task of the school was presented. Sug- 
gestions made in these district meetings and 
in the State Curriculum Workshop held last 
summer proved an important basis for re- 
vision and The Task of the School, Bulletin 
No. 1, was the result. 

The bulletin suggests that the task of the 
school may be defined through two possible 
approaches: (1) through a study of children 
in the home, school, and community and 
(2) through a study of present school prac- 
tices in relation to child needs in society. 

County superintendents and supervising 
teachers reviewed the summaries made by 
the nine groups of the September workshop. 
Problems important to future procedure, 
such as organizing counties for curriculum 
study and outlining characteristics desirable 
in supervisors in a democratic school organ- 
ization, received primary consideration. 


Program Tailored to Local Needs 


In Wisconsin some schools are organized 
on a more or less straight subject-matter, 
grade-by-grade basis. Others use a block pro- 
gram organization and deal with the broad 
field areas. Some schools have broken down 
grade lines, and children are grouped accord- 
ing to abilities and interests. In view of this 
situation the need for a flexible type of cur- 
riculum organization was apparent. 

Some statewide curriculum committees 
were set up to work in the areas of the broad 
fields (from kindergarten through high 
school), including language arts, social stud- 
ies, science, mathematics, art, music, physical 
education, industrial arts, and home arts. 
Others will work on curriculum guides in 
business education, agriculture, and foreign 
languages. There are resource committees 
that will contribute in the fields of aviation, 
conservation, cooperatives, and intercultural 
relations. 

Instead of organizing instruction around 
the various broad fields, many teachers and 
schools expressed a desire to have problems 
as organizing centers for the curriculum. The 
state committee working on this particular 
type of planning has been designated as the 
Problems Approach Committee. The prob- 
lems approach may be used in connection 
with a core of required work in the ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools. Thus re- 
sources for the use of teachers will be pre- 
sented in two plans of organization—broad 
fields and problems approach. 


Summer Brings Opportunities for Group 
and Individual Contributions 


Curriculum workshops were organized in 
several of the state teachers colleges and in 
the State University during the summer of 
1945 for three purposes: (1) to assist teachers 
in planning their work and preparing units, 
(2) to enable committees from individual 
cities and counties to work together under 
guidance, where instructional materials and 
other resources are available for their use, 
and (3) to facilitate the work of various 
statewide committees and prepare bulletins. 

Approximately eighty educators enrolled 
for the eight-week workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. City and county sup- 
erintendents, principals, teachers from county 
normal schools and teachers colleges, super- 
vising teachers, teachers of special subjects, 
and classroom teachers from kindergarten 
through senior high school worked together 
on common and individual problems. Prac- 
tically all divisions of the broad fields were 
chosen. One group elected to work in the 
field of problems approach. 

A workshop planning committee, meeting 
once a week, planned interesting assembly 
periods which were held daily from 9 until 
10 o'clock. Talks were given by specialists in 
various fields with emphasis on implications 
in curriculum building. Panel discussions and 
progress reports by the various committees 
were important concerns. Outlines, resource 
units, research summaries, and recommenda- 
tions coming from these groups will be edited 
and turned over to the state committees. 

At the end of the first four weeks and 
again at the end of summer school, each 
member was asked to evaluate the work. 
Excellent and constructive comments were 
a result. The consensus of opinion was that 
the summer curriculum workshops should 
continue throughout the five-year study. 
Since this group represented teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors from all parts 
of Wisconsin, its members will have the 
opportunity of exerting real leadership in 
the communities where they live. 

Several members of the State Department 

(Continued on page 135) 
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THE LISTENING POST 


The World Role of Education 


Have you read the draft of the proposed 
constitution for a United Nations Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization? The State 
Department has just published a pamphlet 
containing the suggested constitution and 
some explanatory material. This pamphlet 
can be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 10 
cents. Ask for Department of State Publica- 
tion 2382. This draft was prepared by the 
Council of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, (Actually our own State Depart- 
ment had much to do with its preparation.) 
It was a major consideration of the United 
Nations Conference on Educational and Cul- 
tural Cooperation which met in London last 
month. This was the “San Francisco” con- 
ference on International Educational Cooper- 
ation. 

The proposed constitution for this organ- 
ization was studied carefully by the Liaison 
Committee for International Education in a 
meeting at the National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters on August 3, 1945. This 
committee consists of representatives of lead- 
ing educational groups of the country. W. G. 
Carr, secretary of the Educational Policies 
Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is chairman. It was the consensus 
of the committee that it is imperative for all 
educational groups to help arouse public 
opinion in favor of the establishment of this 
international organization concerned with ed- 
ucational and cultural cooperation. The 
United Nations Charter was adopted speedily 
in this country because it obviously had 
overwhelming support of the people of the 
land. The proposed international educa- 
tional organization is not so well known. It 
may fail unless leaders of the country bring 
its values effectively before the people. 

After the first world war, the place of 
education in international affairs was prac- 
tically ignored. In the years which followed 
the world saw education used as a weapon 
of war. It can just as well be used as a power- 
ful instrument for peace. Educators who 
served as consultants at San Francisco had 
to work hard to persuade the delegates of 
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AS THIS ISSUE of EpucaTioNAL LEADER- 
SHIP goes to press, word comes of final 
approval by delegates to the London con- 
ference of a constitution for the United 
Nations Educational and Cultural Organ- 
ization. The constitution becomes effective 
when ratified by twenty of the forty-three 
nations represented at the London meeting. 

The purpose of this international organi- 
zation, declares the constitution, is “to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human right and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language or religion by the 
charter of the United Nations.” 


that assembly to recognize the importance 
of education in international relationships. 
They did a splendid job in getting frequent 
reference to education included in the United 
Nations Charter and in promoting the estab- 
lishment of the proposed international organ- 
ization for educational and cultural coopera- 
tion. Those efforts may prove to have been 
wasted unless others now help to obtain 
support for this international body. 

Members of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will render a 
splendid service to the cause of international 
understanding if they focus attention of 
teachers and others in their communities 
upon the values which can come from the 
Educational and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. Learn what happened at the 
meeting in London. Bring it to the attention 
of others. Make sure that the values which 
can come from international cooperation in 
educational and cultural matters are well 
understood by all people throughout the 
land. Be prepared to write to senators and 
encourage others to write in support of the 
United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Organization when time for action in the 
Senate approaches—Watter E. Hacer, 
President, Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the DSCD Legislative 
Committee. 
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Which Way Surveys? On the basis of hap- 
penings in our bailiwick, it appears that we 
may expect a rash of surveys during the 
coming period of educational reconstruction. 
A review of the suggestions made by lead- 
ing surveyors of higher education about ten 
years ago shows a preference for the self- 
survey involving extensive participation by 
members of the organization with the advice 
of outside consultants, if necessary. They dis- 
approve the purely statistical collection of 
trivial details to the exclusion of the appraisal 
of basic policies and functions. They would 
rely more on the judgment of competent and 
trustworthy educational leaders. 


Education of Supervisors. More field experi- 
ences are being provided for prospective 
county school supervisors in Georgia under 
the sponsorship of the Georgia Teacher 
Education Council in cooperation with the 
University of Georgia, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Georgia State College for Women, 
Georgia Teachers College, and a number of 
experienced supervisors. A group of nine- 
teen prospective supervisors began their 
graduate program of study at the University 
of Georgia in June 1945. They spent the 
first session of summer school studying the 
competencies for supervision, analyzing their 
own, and studying good educational pro- 
cedures. The second session was spent in 
studying educational psychology and in crit- 
ical reading of research in education. During 
the school year of 1945-1946, the members 
of this group of new supervisors are serving 
as internes in the state, getting practice in 
supervision. They have been granted pro- 
visional certificates in supervision and have 
accepted regular positions in county super- 
vision. They study as they work. During 
the summer of 1946, they will return to the 
campus of the University to continue their 
campus study, at the close of which they 
will be awarded professional certificates in 
supervision.—Jane Franseth, Director of Ed- 
ucation of Supervisors. 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


Pennsylvania Revises Elementary Curric- 
ulum. A revision of the elementary school 
curriculum is now underway in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is to be carried out by the teachers 
themselves through teacher groups, with 
local school administrators initiating and 
assisting the groups. The work of these local 
committees will be coordinated at the state 
level by an overall guiding and advisory 
committee working through the Department 
of Public Instruction’s Elementary Educa- 
tion Division. Committees, composed of 
teachers, administrators, specialists in subject- 
matter fields and in children’s needs, and 
representatives of teacher-education institu- 
tions, will be formed as recommendations 
and reports are received and as leaders 
emerge from the local groups. The proposed 
plan for curriculum revision will be con- 
cerned with the setting of the school cur- 
riculum, the program of studies, and needed 
implementation through administrative pro- 
cedures. Identifying children’s needs, pro- 
viding a favorable school environment, im- 
proving community relations, classifying 
and evaluating, and measuring pupil’s pro- 
gress are all significant factors in the de- 
velopment of such a curriculum.—Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent. 


Professional Improvement. Approximately 
twelve hundred teachers in Philadelphia have 
enrolled voluntarily in courses for profes- 
sional improvement. Organized by the Cur- 
riculum Office of the School District of 
Philadelphia, these courses—twenty-nine in 
all—are being held in the late afternoons 
and Saturdays and consist of six sessions each. 
Some relate particularly to a re-examination of 
purposes (e.g., Mental Health and Ways of 
Promoting Good “Living Together”), but in 
the main the emphasis is upon practical 
things to do in the classroom (e.g., How to 
Make and Use Simple Science Equipment 
and Material and Methods of Teaching in 
Special Classes.)—Ralph C. Preston, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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Workshop Prepares a Health Manual. The 
curriculum workshop of the University of 


Oklahoma has prepared a health manual for | 


elementary schools which will be used by 
some 300 teachers. They will send in their 
criticisms and suggestions so that a suitable 
guide for health education may be produced 
and distributed on a statewide basis. The 
consultants for the workshop included Wil- 
liam B. Ragan, University of Oklahoma; 
Susan Crutchfield, director of elementary 
education, Galveston, Tex.; and Arguyle 
Seikel, state coordinator of health education. 


Supervisory Reorganization. In Missouri 
there were formerly high school supervisors 
and rural school supervisors who duplicated 
in territory, and each individual covered 
one of the five state teachers college dis- 
tricts. Under the present arrangement, each 
teachers college district is divided into two 
parts, each supervisor is assigned one of 
these sections, and he, as a deputy of the state 
superintendent, is responsible for dealing 
with all school problems relating to general 
education in his territory. The supervisors 
have less traveling to do, they come in con- 
tact with the school problems more often, 
become better acquainted with the people, 
and render better service to the schools in 
general. A new supervisor of curriculum, 
H. J. Hicks, has recently been appointed 
who will have charge of revising the ele- 
mentary courses of study.—Roy Scantlin, 
State Superintendent. 


Child Study Program. Some 230 teachers 
and principals were enrolled in a child study 
program in Corpus Christi, Tex., under the 
guidance of D. A. Prescott of the University 
of Chicago. They were divided into seven- 
teen study groups which devoted two hours 
every two weeks to the program. The pro- 
gram was started with a two-week workshop 
attended by all principals, all guidance teach- 
ers, and one teacher from each building. 
Three consultants visited the schools during 
the year and spent from one to four weeks. 
The heart of the program is the effort to get 
the teacher to learn as much as possible about 
the child from every possible angle, includ- 
ing stage of physical development, peer re- 
lationships, home environment, pupil-teacher 
relationships. attitude toward self, and status 
in society. It is expected that this program 
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will dictate gradual changes in the curricu- 
lum.—M. P. Baker, Superintendent. 


Teachers Study Needed Changes. The Al- 
lentown (Pa.) School District appointed a 
director of elementary curriculum and a 
director of secondary curriculum and re- 
search, in the school year 1942-43. Since that 
time there has been a program of curriculum 
evaluation, and many curricular changes have 
been made. In the elementary field, some 
fifteen or twenty committees of classroom 
teachers and elementary principals have been 
evaluating the present curriculum. The re- 
sults to date are: first, an awareness of the 
necessity for evaluating content of courses and 
methods which had not been obtained by 
any prior method of supervision; second, a 
course of study for arithmetic, now being 
presented to the administrative authorities 
for adoption in the elementary grades; third, 
an interest in the social studies in the elemen- 
tary program and a desire to improve in- 
struction in this field. In the senior high 
school, new courses in mathematics and 
science were developed for non-college pre- 
paratory students.—J. Chester Swanson, Di- 
rector of Curriculum and Research. 


School Survey. A comprehensive survey of 
the New Castle (Pa.) Public Schools was re- 
cently completed under the direction of 
John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wis- 
consin. Some of the recommendations made 
were: that a curriculum specialist be em- 
ployed to direct a continuing curriculum 
study; that the field of vocational education 
be enlarged; that more emphasis be given to 
health education; that fewer local teachers 
be employed; that teachers salaries be raised, 
and that a single salary schedule be adopted. 


Revision of Courses of Study. The elemen- 
tary schools of Port Arthur, Tex., are revis- 
ing their courses of study for social stud’es, 
language, and arithmetic. This work is done 
by teachers working in the classroom 
throughout the school year; during the sum- 
mer smaller committees compile and further 
organize the material. The social studies cur- 
riculum is being revised to center around 
the immediate problems of the young child, 
the origin and contributions of the four ma- 
jor races, the growth of American demo- 
cracy, and the development of the Latin 
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American nations and their contributions to 
civilization. A language handbook is being 
prepared for the guidance of the teachers. The 
committee working on arithmetic has pre- 
pared a simple outline of material for each 
grade from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade.—Marietta Hall, Elementary Su- 
pervisor. 


Field Service in Remedial Teaching. The 
Boards of Education of Cooper and Saline 
Counties in Missouri are financing an ex- 
tension course from the University of Mis- 
souri in diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching. Before the schools opened, the 
teachers in each county spent a day in in- 
struction and preparation for a testing pro- 
gram in both mental and achievement tests. 
The teachers met after the tests were ad- 
ministered to study the results obtained from 
them. A whole day was occupied in inter- 
pretation and directions for using the in- 
formation obtained from the tests. At least 
one full-day meeting a month will be held 
for critical examination of the various cur- 
ricular areas to be taught. All meetings are 
held on regular school days, at which time 
the schools are dismissed. The work is being 
directed by C. A. Phillips, who teaches the 
course and spends some time visiting schools. 
Near the end of the school year achievement 
tests will be administered again along with 
certain teacher-made tests in an attempt to 
evaluate the year’s work. 


In Brief. William A. Black and Susan M. 
Lacy have joined the supervisory staff of 
the Washington State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The Division of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion of the Seattle Public Schools has changed 
the status of the following from consultants 
to directors: Edna L. Sterling, director of 
language arts; Edith Sifton, director of 
mathematics; Earl Y. Danner, director of 
service; and Chester D. Babcock, director of 
social studies. 

The Cheltenham (Pa.) High School has 
embarked upon a program of curriculum re- 
vision which will continue for about two 
years. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) school system 
has a cooperative arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of ‘Tennessee, the University of 
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Chattanooga, and the Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial College for the services of 
curriculum consultants in English and social 
studies. Participation is voluntary and the 
teachers are organized for committee pro- 
cedure. 

The 1945 legislature of Kansas established 
a curriculum department in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Glenn A. DeLay, former 
superintendent of public schools at Neodesha, 
Kan., took office as director of the depart- 
ment. 

Under the sponsorship of the Colorado 
State Department of Education, fifty-six 
county superintendents attended a workshop 
at which plans for the year were made and 
the philosophy of the supervisory program 
was developed. 

Eleanor Volberding, formerly of Stephens 
College, has joined the faculty of the School 
of Education of the University of Utah as as- 
sistant professor of elementary education, 
where she is teaching child development and 
supervising the intermediate grade teachers 
in the William M. Stewart School (the 
campus training school). Aubrey A. Haan, 
formerly a member of the Western Wash- 
ington School of Education, has joined the 
faculty of the University of Utah as assistant 
professor of elementary education and prin- 
cipal of the William M. Stewart School. 

A curriculum division has been established 
by the Baltimore Public Schools to which 
Harry Bard, formerly supervisor of history in 
the junior and senior high schools, and 
Evelyn Girardin, formerly elementary super- 
visor, have been assigned. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
through its extension service is cooperating 
with the county superintendent of Fayette 
County in organizing a supervisory program 
for improvement of teachers in service. 

The Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools has begun the publication of 
a printed bulletin entitled Curriculum News 
and Views, which will report on problems 
of instruction from time to time to the 
local teachers. 

The teachers of the Lewiston (Idaho) 
secondary school are working cooperatively 
on the improvement of instruction. Based 
upon the life needs of students, objectives 
of each subject will be formulated and 
minimum and maximum requirements for 
high school students will be determined. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


PETER 


THIS IS THE STORY of Peter. Or is it? 

It may be the story of 
Grandfather Ebenezer 
who told wondrous 
stories of faraway places 
and times. Some said 
Grandfather Ebenezer 
was decidedly queer, 
touched in the head. He 
talked of griffins, dragons, and unicorns as 
though they were just around the corner. 
Peter knew the old man was a rare and won- 
derful person. 

Maybe this is the story of 
Grandmother Martha. She sat 
hour after hour stitching color- 
ful crazy-quilts from bits cut 
from the gay dresses she’d buy 
and then be afraid to wear— 
afraid because the neighbors 
might laugh at an old lady 
trying to look like a young 
peacock. She would let Peter 
choose samples of crimson, 
gold, and blue to tuck in his pocket against 
a lonely moment. She often said, “Color is 
mood. and mood is color.” Peter never quite 
understood, but he was sure 
it was a wise, wise statement. 

Or maybe this is the story 
of Peter’s father’s boss’ wife 
who made life miserable for 
the boss who made life miser- 
able for Peter’s father who 
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made life miserable for Peter. 

Perhaps this is the story 
of Peter’s mother’s dog. 
When Peter’s mother was 
a little girl, she played with 
a mongrel pup that 
wriggled all over when he 
wagged his tail. Peter’s 
mother can never forget 
the day the puppy was killed. She remembers 
it so vividly that she says she’ll never let a 
child of hers have a pet. Peter can think of 
no state closer to heaven than to have a dog 
to play with, but his mother chases off all the 
strays he brings home. 

And perhaps this is the 
story of Peter’s second-grade 
teacher, Miss Bishop. Miss 
Bishop was graduated from 
college a few years ago. 
They told her there that she 
had a high 1.Q., a fast re- 
action time, a good score in 
tests of general culture, a 
splendid rating in reading 
speed and comprehension and, in a word, was 
sure to be a success. Miss Bishop felt, too, 
that she would be a success, but she left 
nothing to chance. She read and re-read the 
assigned readings she had listed in her col- 
lege notebook, and tried everything any- 
body suggested. For example, there was the 
matter of the language program. She decided 
she’d have the very best second-grade lan- 
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guage program in the city, or in the whole 
state, or, maybe, the best in the entire na- 
tion. 

She started out by giving tests. She found 
out some interesting things. For example, 
Peter couldn’t read. Of course she’d known 
it before, but the test score made it a more 
final, formidable and unfortunate fact. How 
could she have a fine second grade program 
if Peter couldn’t read? She couldn’t, she 
decided. Ergo, Peter must read. She began on 
Peter in earnest and was delighted when he 
could pronounce some of the words in the 
primer when she pointed to them. But Peter 
couldn’t talk very well either. For example, 
one day he burst forth with, “Miss Bishop, 
them clouds is like pink kittens, ain’t they?” 
She was very patient. She said, “Peter, you 
know better than that. We don’t say ‘Them 
clouds is’ or ‘ain’t.’ Now try again.” But 
Peter refused to repeat the sentence; so Miss 
Bishop concluded he was a stubborn boy, 
¢and didn’t give him a star for that day. She 
found it necessary to put a poor mark on 
his report card. 

When Peter saw his report card he de- 
cided it was just one of those sad things in 
life, like not having a dog. When Peter’s 
mother saw it, she cried a little and asked 
Peter to promise to be a good boy. When 
Peter’s father saw it, he gave Peter a whip- 
ping “to beat some of the stubbornness out 
of him.” Peter’s father hit a bit harder than 
usual, because the boss’ wife had been meaner 
than usual to the boss and the boss had been 
meaner than usual to Peter’s father. Of 
course Miss Bishop didn’t know anything 
about all this, but she was glad to see that 
Peter was becoming a quiet, obedient boy, 
and everyday he could pronounce more 
words in his reader. Miss Bishop now knew 

_ She was actually the success she had known 
_ she would be. 

The day came when Miss Bishop felt the 
class was ready for some Creative Writing. 
On that Monday morning she called the 

* class to order and told the children she was 
going to allow them to write lovely, lovely 
poetry. They could start by writing about 
their pets. Peter, with everyone else, set to 
work to do his best. 

This was the result of Peter’s efforts: 

“I have a mouse as big as a dog and he 
wags his tail and lives in a hole and he goes 
away when anybody comes but when I 
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come he comes out of 
his hole and wags his 
tail just like a real dog 
would.” 

Miss Bishop collected 
the papers and read 
the poems out loud to 
the class. When Peter’s 
was read, everyone 
laughed and laughed be- 
cause it wasn’t poetry 
at all—it didn’t have 
short lines and capital 
letters, and worst of 
all, it didn’t rhyme. Pe- 
ter tried to laugh a 
little, too. 

That night when his mouse came to see 
him after he was in bed, he explained that 
he was sorry he had told about him and that 
the children had laughed. The mouse wagged 
his tail just like a dog and said it was all 
right but not to do it again. Peter promised, 
and they played together, just as they did 
every night. 

By the end of May, Peter could pronounce 
most of the words in the second reader, and 
he only said “ain’t” when he got excited. 
But Peter didn’t get excited often, for now 
he brought his dog-size mouse to school. 
When it was poetry time, Peter wrote about 
the cat that sat on the mat and spat. He’d 
hurry to get through so he could play games 
with the mouse, and the mouse wagged his 
tail just like a dog. Miss Bishop and the 
children didn’t laugh, for they never knew 
about the mouse. 

Or maybe this is the story of Miss An- 
drews, Peter’s third-grade teacher. Miss An- 
drews liked boys and girls. 


She liked their ideas and felt 

it was important they learn to fh 

express them, and that they * 

learn to enjoy the ideas of ( § "2 


others. It wasn’t long before 
she found out that Peter 
couldn’t read. Oh, he was 
good at pronouncing the ~l—~ 
words, but Miss Andrews 

knew that this wasn’t reading. The only 
stories Peter seemed to understand were the 
ones about dogs; so she helped him find 
books with pictures of dogs and easy read- 
ing, and, later, stories with harder and harder 
words. 
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Peter liked Miss Andrews. One 
day, when the children were paint- 
ing, he made a picture of the 
mouse which wagged its tail. It 
was a beautiful picture, a very 
good likeness, Peter felt. The 
mouse had a crimson body, golden 
feet, and sky-blue eyes. Some of 
the children started to laugh but 
Miss Andrews said it was an in- 


teresting painting, and asked Peter 
to tell her about it. Peter felt a 
glow inside as he told her all 
about the games he played with the 
mouse, how it wagged its tail just 
like a dog, and used to come to 
school with him when he was in 
the second grade. 

This is the story of Peter.... 
Or is it? 


Growth Through In-Service Action 
(Continued from page 128) 


had the privilege of visiting similar cur- 
riculum workshops in the teachers colleges. 
All materials developed by these groups will 
also be turned over to the curriculum co- 
ordinator for distribution to statewide com- 
mittees, 


Policies Are Important in Future Plans 


During the second year the plans call for 
the development of more extensive local 
activity with curriculum staff members aid- 
ing local groups in their study programs. 
Each statewide committee, as well as the 
several resource committees, plans to present 
preliminary reports for local study. 

Some counties have made detailed plans 
for this year’s work in curriculum study. One 
county has eight centers geographically lo- 
cated so that a village or city is the center. 
It is significant to note that these centers are 
where the rural children will go to high 
school. Thus first steps in developing a 
twelve-year program for all these boys and 
girls are being taken. 

The groups built around the eight county 
centers will meet four times during the 
year. The school boards are granting four 
half-days for this purpose. The bulletin The 
Task of the School is to be used for the 
year’s study. Each group will pool its find- 
ings from studies made during the year. A 
county liaison committee will in turn sum- 
marize all the reports for the statewide 
committees and then proceed with plans for 
the next year. 

The Cooperative Educational Planning 
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Program has been set up as a five-year study 
but all who are working in study groups 
realize that curriculum planning is a con- 
tinuing process and in a dynamic society 
such as ours the curriculum must change if 
it is to meet the problems of the day and 
make plans for the future. Membership will 
change from time to time; perhaps new com- 
mittees will be organized. Always guiding the 
direction of the program are the goals set 
forth by the early Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee: 

—to stimulate widespread study of public 
education in relation to pre-school and 
school-age children, older youth, and society 
so that the educational program may be 
continuously improved. 

—to coordinate the efforts of educators 
and lay citizens in defining the task of the 
school today and tomorrow. 

—to work with local schools in conducting 
continuous curriculum studies, aiding teach- 
ers in finding solutions to present and emerg- 
ing curriculum and guidance problems and 
coordinating the preparation of curriculum 
guides. 

—to help teachers and pupils in coopera- 
tively planning, executing, and evaluating 
those experiences which will lead most effec- 
tively to the attainment of the real purposes 
of education. 

—to aid and stimulate the development 
of such statewide conditions as will facilitate 
continued curriculum improvement. 

—to promote such interaction with other 
community groups and agencies as will more 
fully utilize the total educational resources 
of the community for the best growth of 
the child. 
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The New —in Review 


LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND boys 
and girls was the object of the group of 
teachers and teaching-principals who volun- 
teered to cooperate in a study sponsored by 
the Commission on Teacher Education, de- 
veloped over a period of years, and becom- 
ing a process of continuous child study in 
this particular school system. The report of 
this study, Helping Teachers Understand 
Children (Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, $3.50) is a significant 
contribution to the literature of child study 
as well as to that of group stimulation for in- 
service education. These teachers seriously 
undertook the business of studying their own 
students, using local leadership and outside 
resources. In this book they have revealed 
their problems, their procedures, their ex- 
periences, and their own development as 
more effective teachers. 

The report is organized to show the step- 
by-step development of the teachers as they 
worked. Daniel A. Prescott, head of the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, has contributed a preface intro- 
ducing the report and pointing out the dif- 
ficulties in publishing descriptions of real 
youngsters or of teachers in a real school 
system. He describes the collaboration of 
many groups and individuals in preparing 
this book and points out the value of this 
method of producing such material. 

The first two chapters—‘“What It Means 
to ‘Understand’ a Child” and “Learning To 
Describe Behavior”—are concerned with the 
purpose and beginnings of the study. The 
chapters following describe the procedures, 
the help received from specialists, the use 
of group meetings as a study method, and 
the study made of the interaction of children 
in groups. Included are an honest evaluation 
of the project and suggestions for conduct- 
ing a child study program. The summarizing 
chapter, “What Experience Has Taught Us,” 
offers Practical suggestions for improving 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

Teachers who are aware of their need for 
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knowing how to study and to understand 
children will welcome this book. Principals, 
supervisors, and others interested in stimu- 
lating such an awareness will find the experi- 
ences recorded in Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children filled with valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this 
publication is its simple, readable style and its 
use of anecdotes and personal sketches to 
make the project seem alive. This is no dull 
research report; it is a warm description of 
the experiences of a group of teachers as 
they seek to solve the problem that all 
teachers face—that of learning to understand 
the boys and girls they teach. 


SEVENTH-GRADERS BECAME HIS- 
TORIANS in North Salem, Westchester 
County, New York, and under the direction 
of Frances Eichner, teacher of social studies 
in Central High School, they collected and 
wrote the stories in When Our Town Was 
Young; Stories of North Salem’s Yesterday 
(Central High School, Purdys, Westchester 
County, New York, $2). The making of this 
attractive book became a community pro- 
ject as the oldsters provided information and 
the youngsters were occupied with weaving 
the facts into interesting stories. A historical 
map of New Salem appears on the end 
papers of the book. The contents include 
an introductory chapter telling how the book 
happened, and many stories of the pioneers, 
churches, schools, transportation, industries, 
and other phases of the early life in the 
community. There are many interesting 
photographs and directions for three _his- 
torical tours of North Salem. The experi- 
ences of these boys and girls offer a chal- 
lenge to other communities to engage in a 
project as worthwhile and as interesting. 


SCHOOL PEOPLE EVERYWHERE wel- 
come the news that publication of School 
Life, the regular monthly journal of the 
Office of Education, has been resumed. Dur- 
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ing the war, the biweekly Education for 
Victory took its place in bringing timely and 
pertinent information to educators to help 
them solve wartime problems. Now that 
the war is over, that publication has been 
discontinued and School Life will serve 
again as a medium of communication be- 
tween the U. S. Office and educational 
leaders. 

In the first issue, plans announced for the 
coming months include departmental sec- 
tions on school administration, secondary 
education, vocational education, elementary 
education, auxiliary school services, and in- 
ternational educational relations. School Life 
attempts to present the reports of significant 
studies in the various educational fields, to 
give official information about federal legis- 
lation of interest to educators, to report on 
trends and progress in educational activities 
everywhere. A monthly listing of new gov- 
ernment documents with annotations and 
buying information is most helpful. 

Paid-up subscribers to Education for Vic- 
tory will receive School Life until the ex- 
piration of that subscription. New subscribers 
may send their orders to a magazine dealer 
or directly to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. (Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., $1 a year). 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
at the North Carolina College for Negroes 
prepared a selected list of books entitled 
“Books By and About the Negro” (Raleigh, 
N. C., State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 3¢ postage). There are three sections 
of the bibliography: Negro Books for Pri- 
mary Grades, Negro Books for Intermediate 
Grades, and a subject list of Negro Books 
for High Schools. 


USING THE CLASSROOM FILM, a sound 
motion picture demonstrating recommended 
procedures for teaching with motion pic- 
tures, is now ready for distribution by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. The 
purchase price is $85, less a 10 per cent dis- 
count to educational institutions, and the 
film may be rented for $4 per day plus 
transportation both ways. 

Photographed in cooperation with the 
Laboratory School of the University of Chi- 
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cago, this two-reel sound picture on 16 mm. 
safety stock is recommended for teachers’ 


‘meetings, conferences, workshops, for super- 


visors and administrators, and for Parent- 
Teachers’ Association meetings. A film “The 
Wheat Farmer” is used with a seventh-grade 
social studies class to demonstrate proper 
procedures for the preparation of the teacher 
and the pupils for the motion picture, the 
actual showing of the film, and the follow- 
up discussion and planning in the classroom. 
Teachers and supervisors at all levels will 
find this film helpful in developing the tech- 
nique of using the motion picture as a 
teaching aid. 


FIVE NEW PUBLICATIONS of interest 
are offered by the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Teachers of nursery school, kindergarten, 
and primary age children will welcome the 
Portfolio for Nursery School Teachers 
(twelve leaflets, price 50 cents). The descrip- 
tions in these leaflets of conditions neces- 
sary for good school living reflect a careful 
study of the characteristics and needs of 
children 2 and 3 years old. 

Materials for Work and Play (twelve leaf- 
lets, price 50 cents), prepared by the ACE 
Committee on Equipment and Supplies, gives 
simple, helpful information on the many 
types of materials needed for creative ac- 
tivity—drawing and painting materials, clay, 
building blocks, wood-working tools, science 
materials, toys, musical instruments, puppets, 
textiles, and books. One of the leaflets is a 
bibliography and another gives simple recipes 
for “this and that.” 

A Bibliography of Books for Children (89 
pages, 75 cents), a revision prepared by the 
ACE Literature Committee, presents a se- 
lected list of books with annotations, price, 
classification, and suggested age levels. 

Herbert Zim has prepared a bulletin This 
Is Science (44 pages, 50 cents) which is de- 
signed to help the teacher recognize oppor- 
tunities in children’s everyday experiences 
for learning about science, to present sug- 
gestions for techniques in teaching science, 
and to indicate sources for equipment, sup- 
plies, books, pamphlets, and free materials in 
the science field. There are eighteen descrip- 
tions of children’s science experiences. This 
pamphlet is full of suggestions for elementary 
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teachers as to how, why, and when to teach 
science. 

The Arts and Children’s Living (28 pages, 
35 cents) was prepared by seven teachers and 
describes experiences which they believe to 
have art value because they “have to do with 
living creatively with oneself and with 

others.” This bulletin attempts to direct the 
art program in our schools toward a func- 
tional relationship with everyday living 
rather than toward a formal presentation of 
the various art forms. Correlations with 
arithmetic, science, writing, reading, dra- 
matics, and social studies are suggested. 

All of these publications grew out of the 
experiences of teachers and. children and 
offer valuable aid to elementary teachers. 


CIVILIAN EDUCATORS will find many 
implications for their programs in the bulle- 
tin Use of Training Aids in the Armed Ser- 
vices (Bulletin 1945, No. 9, Washington, D.C., 
Superintendent of Documents, 10 cents). 
This report of the Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Materials 
states that the use of such materials in the 
educational programs of the Armed Services 
is significant to civilian education and should 
be studied by educators interested in, more 
effective use of training aids. 

After an introduction summarizing briefly 
the training given in the Armed Services, the 
Committee devotes much attention to the 
following specific materials, devices, or tech- 
niques which it felt were most successful and 
deserved the attention of civilian education: 

1.The use of films, film strips, slides, 
posters, graphic portfolios, and other ma- 
terials to assist in the creation of desired 
attitudes. 

2. The use of humor, “eye appeal,” and 
naturalness to stimulate an interest in 
the immediate learning situation. 

3- Creation of materials highly suitable to 
the level of the ability of the learner. 

4. Variety and flexibility of aids and de- 
vices. 

5. The use of aids and devices to create 
training conditions which are as nearly 
as possible like real conditions of action. 

6. Sensory learning. 

7.Service aids, devices, 
highly functional. 

8. Emphasis upon integrated programs of 
“Jearning by doing.” 
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NEW BOOKS AND IDEAS of especial 
interest in the South are reviewed in The 
Southern Packet, a new monthly publication 
edited by Virginia Terrell Lathrop and pub- 
lished in Asheville, N. C., by George Myers 
Stephens. Signed reviews of new southern 
books of general interest and an announce- 
ment column of other new publications are 
included each month. A topic relating to the 
South’s culture is covered by a special book- 
list. 

The Southern Packet may be obtained for 
50 cents a year from The Stephens Press, 48 
Walnut Street, Asheville, N. C. 


THE CONSUMER EDUCATION 
STUDY, sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, has 
produced four teaching-learning units of 
interest to secondary-school teachers. These 
materials are prepared to encourage young 
people to become more intelligent, more 
effective, and more conscientious consumers 
in the present-day world. The four units 
now ready are: The Modern American 
Consumer, Investing In Yourself, Learning 
to Use Advertising, and Time On Your 
Hands. (Consumer Education Study, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.). The pamphlets are priced 
at 25 cents each, with discounts for quantity 
buying. 


A LONG AWAITED BOOK LIST is “A 
Supplement to ‘500 Books for Children’” 
compiled by Nora E. Beust and Eleanore F. 
Clift and published in the October 1945 issue 
of School Life. The purpose of the supple- 
ment is “to assist educators, parents, and 
librarians to become acquainted with the 
varied types of books for boys and girls that 
are available today.” Suggestions are made 
for books for grades one through nine. Those 
of special interest to pre-school children and 
those particularly valuable for reading aloud 
or for story-telling are indicated. 

The supplement has been reprinted and 
may be had for 5 cents a copy (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.). Re- 
mittance may be made by check or money 
order, but not by stamps. A discount of 25 
per cent will be allowed on orders of 100 
or more copies when sent to one address. 
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Tools for. Learning 


WANTED: A BROAD CONCEPT OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Vernon G. DAMERON 


THERE IS A GROWING TENDENCY 
to think of audio-visual instruction as being 
more-or-less synonymous with the use of 
motion pictures. This limited view is largely 
responsible for the omission of many other 
types of audio-visual materials from organ- 
ized programs of audio-visual instruction. It 
must be recognized that each type of audio- 
visual material has inherent characteristics 
which make it particularly adapted for defi- 
nite educational purposes. Motion pictures 
are indispensable and their use should be con- 
tinued and expanded, but only for those 
purposes for which they are particularly 
adapted. It is recognized that this problem 
is one over which the teacher often has little 
control because the desired subject may be 
available in motion picture form only. 

Motion is not essential for adequate pre- 
sentation of many subjects. Also, many mo- 
tion pictures consist largely of still picture 
sequences or of irrelevant motion which may 
detract from concentration on the content to 
be learned. Motion pictures are of excep- 
tional value in introducing and summarizing 
a unit of study, but they may be of only 
moderate value for detailed study and class- 
room discussion. 

The problem as to which type of audio- 
visual material is best suited for a particular 
purpose resolves itself into a consideration 
of the principles of selection, integration, 
and utilization, which is beyond the scope of 
this article. It must be frankly admitted that 


A fresh approach is given the much-discussed 
subject of audio-visual tools in this introduc- 
tion to “Tools for Learning” by Vernon G. 
Dameron, director of the NEA Division of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service. Pointing 
to the current tendency to use motion pic- 
tures to the exclusion of other audio-visual 
materials, Mr. Dameron discusses the charac- 
teristics of a variety of available projected 
materials and their consequent educational 
uses. 
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less is known about these three aspects of 
audio-visual instruction than any others, de- 
spite the fact that the degree of effectiveness 
with which audio-visual materials are used 
depends primarily upon the extent to which 
such principles are applied. This lack of 
knowledge is very largely responsible for the 
present indefinite status of audio-visual in- 
struction. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject, but the approach has always been either 
too general, resulting in the formulation of 
generalized criteria difficult to apply to a 
particular situation or very specific, “rule-of- 
thumb,” criteria which overlook many sig- 
nificant applications. It was this realization 
which recently prompted the NEA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission to undertake a 
comprehensive study of the problem. 

Since significant interrelationships exist 
among the essentially visual materials de- 
signed for projection, this article deals only 
with the more common of these materials. 
Projected audio-visual materials and radio 
programs and recordings are important be- 
cause they facilitate group instruction, upon 
which our educational system is funda- 
mentally based. However, audio-visual ma- 
terials which are designed primarily for 
individual instruction are probably more 
indispensable. For example, it would be re- 
grettable indeed if textbooks became any less 
visual than they already are or if maps 
were dispensed with. 

There are several reasons for the tendency 
to use motion pictures to the relative exclu- 
sion of other audio-visual materials: 

1. Motion pictures are intrinsically interest- 
ing and more dynamic in nature than 
most other types of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

2.A large number of motion pictures are 
available for use in practically all sub- 
ject-matter fields. 

3. Motion pictures can be substituted for 
practically all other types of audio-visual 
materials but often at a sacrifice in edu- 
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cational effectiveness, flexibility, and 
economy. 

4. Motion pictures, in comparison with 
most other types of audio-visual ma- 
terials, are relatively easier to use effec- 
tively because of their self-sufficiency— 
a means of communication per se. 

5. A motion picture is generally 
the first—and unfortunately often the 
only—audio-visual equipment purchased 
by a school. This is probably the result 
of the foregoing considerations. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
projected audio-visual materials most com- 
monly used and some of their adaptations 
are: 

1. Visual, with Motion and Sound. These 
characteristics are essential when adequate 
portrayal necessitates presentation of the 
synchronized actions and voices of living be- 
ings, synchronized movements and sounds 
of inanimate objects, or action plus musical 
backgrounds. The combination of visual im- 
ages, motion, and sound provides for emo- 
tionally derived learning, which may be the 
most effective means of instilling such ex- 
tremely hard-to-teach but nonetheless im- 
portant attitudes and appreciations as toler- 
ance, ethical conduct, democratic ideals, and 
international understanding. The sound mo- 
tion picture and television both provide for 
life-like and dramatic presentations; how- 
ever, television goes a step further because 
of its capacity to present current events. In 
regard to documentary films, they have a 
great part to play in the education process, 
but there seems to be an increasing tendency 
to over-emphasize their function at the ex- 
pense of strictly classroom films. 

2. Visual, with Motion. Silent motion pic- 
tures are more flexible in use and any one 
film is more adaptable to various grade levels 
and subject-matter fields than sound motion 
pictures. They are effective for showing 
operations, functions, processes. and _ skills 
when the emphasis is upon the subject-matter 
content rather than the human element. Silent 
motion pictures are, of course, considerably 
less expensive than sound motion pictures. 

3. Visual. Silent film strips, slides, and 
opaque projections are extremely flexible in 
use and are excellent for prolonged study 
and detailed discussion. They are also very 
effective in presenting cutaways, phantom 
views, and superimposed drawings and dia- 
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grams. The rate of presentation can be varied 
at will. Not only is there great diversity in 
the reading rate of individuals, but also in the 
viewing rate. Since silent film strips and 
slides are relatively inexpensive, they are 
generally purchased by the school, making 
them readily available for preview by the 
teacher and for use in the classroom. The 
equipment with which to present these ma- 
terials is also relatively inexpensive and sim- 
ple to operate. 

The silent film strip is not a succession of 
disassociated slides; it should be thought of as 
an adaptation of the silent motion picture, 
because of its continuity in both pictorial and 
verbal presentation. Also, it is ‘not just an 
illustrator of nouns. Silent film strips are 
effective in presenting many activities. In 
fact, this medium capitalizes upon the elim- 
ination of irrelevant—and often distracting 
—motion by showing only the pertinent 
characteristics of each detailed step in a pro- 
cedure. The writer’s experience in the pro- 
duction of sound motion pictures, sound 
film strips, and silent film strips in the Army 
Air Forces clearly indicated that motion 
is not essential for the effective portrayal 
of. many activities. 

Slides are especially flexible in use because 
the sequence in which they are presented 
can easily be modified by additions, dele- 
tions, or shifting of order. Some film strip 
projectors accommodate 2” x2” slides. Be- 
cause of their large area, 344”x4” slides 
are particularly adapted for showing large 
interrelated masses and diagrams. 

The main value of opaque projection is 
that it affords presentation of an almost un- 
limited amount of pictorial material not 
available in slide form, such as maps, charts, 
and illustrations in reference books. 

4. Visual, with Sound. The sound film strip 
should be thought of as an adaptation of the 
sound motion picture. The educational pur- 
poses for which both sound and silent film 
strips can be effectively used is similar, 
except that the sound type has the advantage 
of affording more dramatic presentation. 


The broad view of audio-visual instruction 
includes more than the use of the best type 
of audio-visual material for a particular edu- 
cational purpose; it also involves the cor- 
related use of different types of materials 
to accomplish the same purpose more effec- 
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tively. If, as the training aids officer of the 
Marines states in a recent article, the sand 
table “has been of great value in showing 
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: expanded and developed more rapidly now 
than ever before. Their effectiveness will be 


immeasurably increased if they are based Silent Slide-Film) 
upon the broad view. : 
‘ Complete 16 mm sound AND GUIDE ‘ 
film library of 24 pages 
carefully designe 
RELIGIOUS FEATURES 
l 
e Full length features . 
: e Cathedral Shorts 
> Over 2000 16 mm sound film subjects 
Complete equipment for successful showings 35 mm Safety Film Black & White 
Send for new Swank Film 87 Single Frames 
and Equipment Catdiogne Running Time: 30 MINUTES 
With Speech Notes 
SWANK MOTION PICTU ES Sale Price: $3.00 POSTPAID 
614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD, 
SAINT LOUIS, 5, MOe For One Copy of Filmstrip and 
) One Copy of Speech Notes & Guide 
‘ Excellent for Junior & Senior High School 
study of history and modern problems . . 
? = for Grade 6 studies of peoples and their ways 
The Last Days Pompeii . . . for College social science courses and 
of courses on the U.S.S.R. . . . for Teacher Train- 
5 An R.K.O. $1,250,000 production now for ing, as a starting point for study of the U.S.S.R. 
the first time available on 16 mm sound film. . . . for General Adult Education, Church and 
= 97 minutes Civic Groups, Industrial and Labor Organiza- 
, = Rental Price, $20.00—During Lent, $25.00 tions and other groups studying current affairs 
> = List number twelve now available free and international relations. 
f please send for your copy 


Nu-Cfrt Films, Ine. BRANDON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 19, 
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Here’s a question 
people are asking 


DO SCIENCE PROGRAMS 
REACH DOWN FAR ENOUGH ? 


We're thinking of two meetings reported 
last fall. One was a meeting of chemists at 
which General Motors’ Charles F. Ketter- 
ing made headlines by proposing that science 
be taught to school children starting in 
Grade Two. That suggestion seemed quite 
startling to the lay public. 


The same month, at a meeting of educators, 
Olga Adams of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory Schools said, “If you are plan- 
ning a science course of study, be sure that 
it reaches down far enough. A science 
readiness program starting in kindergarten 
is important.” 


Start science young, these experts from 
two fields of endeavor tell us. They are 
surely right if the science we teach aims 
(1) to help develop straight thinking (2) 
to build up gradually an at-homeness with 
science principles so that they are used for 
better living. 


To make it practical to start science—real 
science—at early primary levels was the 
aim of Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Gertrude 
Crampton, and William S. Gray in the 
preparation of their picture-method mate- 
rials for beginning science: Look and Learn, 
All Around Us, and now, just off the press, 
How Do We Know? All the children, slow 
readers and all, can get meanings from the 
carefully planned pictures in this new kind 
of beginning science program. Activities, ex- 
periments, explorations grow out of the 
many things talked over on the basis of the 
pictures. Steps for straight thinking are 
practiced again and again and again. 


Write for sample pages of the new book, 
How Do We Know?—which combines 
simple printed text with picture study. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallas 1 New York 10 
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FREE 


To Educators 


A directory of Educational Sound 
Films, 2x2. Kodachrome Slides, 
Filmstrip, also Visual Educational 
equipment of all kinds. 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 


28-34 East Eighth Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


“Children in the elementary grades will be 
delighted with this gayly colored chart,” 
says School Management of the 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
AND THROUGH THE LOOKING 
GLASS Map 


Based on the drawing of John Tenniel. De- 
signed by Richard Bennett. A large map, 
forty by thirty inches, filled from edge to 
edge with scenes depicting Alice’s adven- 
tures, each scene numbered and identified 
by quotations from the text which are 
printed at the bottom of the chart. Repro- 
duced in vibrant yellow, green, blue and red 
tones. Ready for framing. “Distinctive .. . 
it will greatly increase the number of those 
who first read ‘Alice””—May Lamberton 
Becker, N. Y. Herald Tribune $1.50 


At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 4th Ave. New York 10 
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The War Is Not Yet Won 


against poor mental health 
against disease 
against accidents 


In times of peace, as well as in times of war, we fight an unseen enemy 
in our midst. To fight this enemy we need facts and insights. 


LEAD your high school students in the battle for a healthy life in a 
healthy nation. 


EQUIP them with TO LIVE IN HEALTH by R. Will Burnett. 
Scientific drawings by Zhenya Gay .. . full page photographs 
List price $1.96 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 
| Educational Building Blocks 


for 


Schools—Churches—Homes 


We also manufacture Floor 
Blocks and hollow blocks 


Made of special light weight hardwood 
Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships ... Boats . .. Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simpl¢ interlocking corners. 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 164 W. 35th St. Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also M¢gfr. of Playground Equipment 
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LET HELP YOU 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected 
Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program, Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 


When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 


IMMEDI 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2/’ x 2/’ paper or glass 

slide; single-frame_ slide- 

and double-frame slide- 
m. 


Model 16-1966 DeVRY 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector WS 


Buy the 3-Purpose DeVRY 

Own the projector that is built like a 
fine watch—the 750-1000 watt projector 
powered by a steady, smooth-running motor 
and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flicker or a jump. The 
3-purpose projector that (1) SAFELY pro- 
jects both sound and silent films; (2) that 
shows both black-and-white and color film 
without extra equipment; and (3) whose 
separately housed 25 watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker af- 
ford portable Public Address facilities— 
indoors or out, 


Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 


mentary Grades. 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/’ x 40/’ to 20’ x 20’. 
Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 


DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award five 
consecutive times. 


— MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable DeV 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


Projected 


j 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
Principal Cities 


For 32 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 
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DSCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 


President, Hots L. Caswe 1, Dir., Div. of Instr., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Gorvon N. Mackenzi, Dir., Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. Coll., 
Col. U.N. 

Second Vice-President, Guavys L. Potter, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Enear M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jennie Wautert, Elem. Prin., St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Members ELectep AT LARGE 


VERNON ANDERSON, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 

Watter A. Anperson, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
Bess GoopyKkoon7z, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. (1948) 
Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

E. T. McSwan, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Autce Miet, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 

Pau Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. (1949) 

Maycie SoutHatL, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody Coll., Nashville, Tenn. (1946) 
Letia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

Etuet S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 

Gusert S. WILLeEy, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem, Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 

Paut Wirty, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

Wu. E. Young, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
RutH CunnincHaM, ex officio, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1946) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—E.oise C. Elem. Supv., Talladega 
California—Roxie E. ALexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Dir. 
of Ed. Materials, Santa Barbara; Corinne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Illinois—Manrion Jorvan, Supt., Cicero 

Indiana—Hannau Lipa, Supv. Elem, Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Corr, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macaie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Cora A. Gtere, Grade Supv., Mankato 

New York—Wiu1aM T. Me cuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; FRep 
B. Painter, Asst. Supt., Ithaca 

Ohio—Mary A. Hapvow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E, Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Evta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Manie E, ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—L. L. Carson, Supt., 

Lewiston, Idaho; WattTer E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
GertrupE Hankamp, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TOPICS FOR THE YEAR 


Educational Leadership for 1945-46 


EpucaTionaL LeapersHIP, the journal of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 1945-46. 


October In-Service Growtu: Problems and issues . . . Descriptions of practice as 
sponsored by school systems, organizations of teachers and administrators, and 
teachers colleges. 


November SKILLs FoR THE Mopern Wor p: Seeing the curriculum whole . . . Examples 
of how we teach, illustrating problems of learning and showing possibilities for im- 
proved practices from nursery school through college. 


December EXPERIMENTING FOR BETTER CurricuLuMs: The trends and their significance 
. .. Descriptions of outstanding experiments throughout the country. 


January Cuancinc Concepts or Supervision: What are current developments in super- 
vision? . . . Practices in supervision for community coordination and teacher leader- 
ship . . . The supervisory principal . . . Supervision in the High School. 


February EvucationaL PLaNNinG: Major factors in planning . .. How a school plans— 
pupil-teacher, teacher-teacher, parent-teacher . . . Planning on a statewide and regional 
scale. 


March Working Wir Inpivipvat Teacuers: How working together works . . . Meet- 
ing each other half way . . . Case studies of teacher problems . . . Teachers air their 
views. 


April Srupies Cuitp DeveLopMENT: New findings . . . What they mean for us... 
How to apply what they imply . . . Broadening the classroom experiences of teachers 
and children. 


May Generat Epucation ror Twetve Years: Education for living . . . The place of 
guidance in mental and physical growth . . . Basic education as continuous learning. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines tn EpucatTIon THe New—i1n Review 
—Henry Harap —Sara Krentzman 
Tue IMpoRTANCE OF PEOPLE Toots ror LEARNING 


—Ruth Cunningham —Guest Editors 


\ 


